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HIS Has the Answers 

When my teen-aged brother received a 
subscription to His, I thought it very in- 
appropriate because he had never shown the 
slightest interest in other religious publi- 
cations. So, it was a great surprise when 
shortly after receiving his first copy, he 
said, ‘‘Say, this looks like a pretty good mag- 
azine!” That was recommendation enough 
for me. so I began to read it. I was amazed 
that one magazine could contain so many 
interesting and timely articles...in each 
issue there is at least one article which 
answers some questions for which I could 
fiad no answer. 


Port Huron, Michigan Noreen L. Bover 


Navajo Portrait 

“The Navajos Have a Future” in the 
July issue of His made me think of Elma 
Smith, the first Navajo to complete a B.A. 
degree in any American college and who 
also received her M.A. degree this spring 
from the University of Arizona. Elma is a 
sincere Christian and is planning to spend 
her life as a missionary teacher to her 


people. She is an example of what God can 
do with the Navajos. 
Tucson, Arizona ELAINE WUERSCHMIDT 
Persistence Wins 

I think you have a remarkable system of 
keeping after people when their subscrip- 
tions have run out! I received a gift sub- 
scription last Christmas which is going to 
my home in Iowa. In the meantime my old 
subscription going to Wheaton ran out, but 
I naturally didn’t need a renewal since I 
still have the other. Don’t worry—His is a 
favorite with me. 


Wheaton, Illinois KENNETH L. OsBRINK 


Persistence Does Not Win 

I received two or three notices regarding 
my subscription and if I had desired to 
renew, I should have done so before now. 
Every apparent attempt to “high pressure” 
me into renewing looks as if His is over- 
doing the matter and makes me feel like 
filing anything with a His return on it in 
the waste basket without opening it. 
Henry, Illinois L. McCau Ley 
The Cover That Kills 

The cover pictures on the last two His 
magazines have been killers—as far as I 
was concerned they almost killed the whole 
magazine! I do get a kick out of seeing 
Wilber Sutherland waving at me from the 
cover of His but I just don’t see how a guy 
in a business suit on the back of that plug 
makes much of a cover picture! 
Dallas, Texas Hers MYure 
IVCF staff members usually find it advis- 
able to travel light, which probably explains 
why Wilber didn’t have along his cowboy 
regalia at the Canadian week-end confer- 
ence where the photo was made.—Enp. 
How We Lose Subscribers 

Thank you for your tenderheartedness 
in sending me the gift copy of His after 
my subscription expired. You see, although 
I’ve let it lapse, it so happens that I am 
getting married next month. Since “she” 
takes His, we will:be proving that two can 
read as cheaply as one. 


Chicago, Illinois JouHn Haywarp 


REPERCUSSIONS FROM READERS OF HIS 
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BY GUESS OR BY GOD? 


By GeorcE H. T. Krimsie 


oo of the Middle Ages, with no 


compasses or charts and only in-: 


complete understanding of currents 
and tides, used to sail “by guess and 
by God,” as they put it—with the em- 
phasis on the guess. 

It seems to me that most people do 
the same thing today. What major de- 
cisions are made on bases of “hunches” 
and guesses! In 1920 we guessed that 
the League of Nations would save the 
world; in 1939 the guess was that 
Hitler would not fight at all or, if he 
did, would give up by Christmas. Hit- 
ler’s guess was that England could not 
fight and that he would be in Bucking- 
ham Palace by Christmas. As Laur- 
ence Housman says, “Led by no star, 
the rulers of the nations still fail to 
bring us to the blissful birth.” 

The same is true of the vast majority 
of individuals too. Men and women 
take one course—into education, voca- 
tion, or marriage—because of one 
hunch, only to regret it the rest of their 
lives or change it six months later on 
the basis of a different guess. The re- 
sult: divorce, suicide, lack of confi- 
dence, fear. 

Does anyone have a way of life that 
is dynamic and purposeful? that is 


adequate for all emergencies? that is 
effective in the realm of thought as 
well as action? that is neither par- 
ochial nor proud? that does not involve 
one code of morals for the home, an- 
other for the classroom, and a third 
for the playing field? that has the 
answers to the problems of Jew and 
Nazi, black and white, rich and poor? 
Clearly, all these are necessary for an 
adequate way of life, and for want of 
such a way the world lies bleeding and 
half dead. 

Personally, I believe there is such a 
way, and that,'so far as I have put it 
to the test, it works: further, I believe 
that it will work in the life of anybody 
who is willing to obey the conditions, 
and that its application to domestic, 
social, national, and international 
problems will bring blessing to all it 
touches. 

It is the way of Jesus the Nazarene, 
and I am persuaded that the good news 
He gave to the world 1900 years ago is 
better news than anybody else ever 
gave before or since. 

But, some will say, Christianity has 
had a long time to change the world 
and it has failed. The answer to this 
objection lies in the one given to a 
Hyde Park orator recently. There in 
the famous London park, it is the 





nightly practice of certain men to 
gather near Marble Arch and give 
speeches planned to set the world 
right. This particular speaker was ha- 
ranguing against the Christian reli- 
gion. ‘“We’ve had Christianity for 
2000 years,” he shouted, “but look at 
the frightful state of the world today.” 
Indignantly a small man in front of 
the crowd retorted, ““We’ve had water 
for millions of years, but look at the 
state of your neck!” The trouble, as 
G. K. Chesterton once remarked, is not 
that Christianity has been tried and 
found wanting, but that it has been 
found difficult and not tried! 

Another criticism sometimes heard 
is that the good news which Jesus 
Christ proclaimed is no longer news 
but is older and of no more relevance 
today than the Battle of Hastings: both 
are historical episodes, nothing more. 
I imagine that the daily rising of the 
sun (a “historical episode’’) will never 
find itself in the headlines of the morn- 
ing paper. But suppose we had been 
torpedoed in mid-Atlantic and had 
drifted for several days on a raft with- 
out a compass and without catching 
sight of the sun, moon or stars. If, after 
being a week or so in this plight, we 
were to see the sun coming up over 
the horizon one fine morning, would 
not that be just about the most relevant 
and vital bit of “news” we could wish 
for? No longer should we need to guess 
which way we were heading. In the 
same way, the Gospel of the Grace of 
God is good news—front-page news— 
of the highest value for a world and 
for individuals adrift without spiritual 
chart or compass. 

Consider what Christianity claims 
to be. First, it claims to be the key to 


HIS August, 1947 


GLOBE NAVIGATOR 


S TILL A YOUNG MAN, Professor George Hj 


T. Kimble, Chairman of the Departmen 
of Geography at McGill University, Mon 
treal, has already enjoyed a distinguishe 
career. He was born and educated in Eng 
land, where he spent eight years as lecture 
in geography. During the recent wa 
Kimble served five years with the British 
Naval Meteorological Service, first as Lieu 
tenant, then as Lieutenant Commander. | 
1944 he went around the world in 80 day;| 
Kimble has written for a number of publi: 
cations, both English and American, is « 
Fellow of the Royal Geographic Society, 
a Fellow of the Royal Meteorological S: 
ciety, and a Member of the Association of 
American Geographers. 


the whole complicated business of liv- 
ing. “I am the light of the world,” said 
Christ. “I am come as a light into the 
world in order that no one who be- 
lieves on Me may remain in the dark.” 
What does this light do? It reveals the 
darkness of the human heart, its revolt 
against the divine spiritual order and 
its need of regeneration; it also gives 
life. ‘Follow Me, and you shall have 
the light of life.” That is, it claims to 
reorient man’s life and put it in right 
relation with God, 

Second, it claims to solve the age-old 
problem of how human beings can get 
along. When a man follows Christ, he 
begins to “follow peace with all men,” 
for the Christian disciple is asked to 
renounce what the Bible calls “the 
works of the lower nature” (such as 
hatred, greed, jealousy) and to culti- 
vate the “fruits of the Spirit,” conspic- 
uous among which are peace, love, and 
tolerance. 

This news, moreover, claims to be- 
come effective in ordinary human lives 
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when a single condition is met: “He 
that followeth me....” If we would 
live by God rather than by guess we 
must follow Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God—that is, we must take Him at 
His word and give Him our unswerv- 
ing, undaunted allegiance. We must, 
however, do more than follow believ- 
ingly: we must follow humbly, facing 
up to the fact that we have “sinned and 
come short of God’s glorious ideal” — 
and that Christ died for us and for our 
salvation, Himself bearing “our sins 
in His own body on the tree.” Further, 
we must follow unconditionally: “If 
any man will come after Me,” said 
Christ, “let him deny himself and take 
up his cross daily and follow Me.” 
And doing that can be quite costly. 

But is this asking too much of us? 
I think not. After all, isn’t it precisely 
what the followers of any cause—good 
or bad—do? Garibaldi, Gandhi, Mus- 
solini, Hitler, and the rest asked—and 
received—such allegiance. Should 
Christ get less? The old hymn points 
the answer: 


“Oh, dearly, dearly has He loved, 
And we must love Him too. 
And trust in His redeeming blood, 
And try His works to do.” 


No psalm-singing, cloistered, other- 
worldly way of life, this! No comfort- 
able insurance policy covering the ills 
and heartaches of this mortal strife, 
but rather a full-blooded manly ad- 
venture, demanding all that a man 
has and is, As for guarantees, the only 
one it carries is the promise of the 
abiding presence of its Author—the 
guarantee that nobody who accepts 
Christ’s challenge will be let down. “I 
am with you always” was our Lord’s 
last promise to His disciples. ... And 
Christians in every age have testified 
that that presence spells moral and 





spiritual strength: strength to live 
courageously, unselfishly, and hum- 
bly; strength to triumph over sin; 
strength to resist the temptation to 
take the line of least resistance, when 
by doing so we should be denying our 
Saviour; strength to give effect to the 
will of God for our lives, so that we 
may declare Christ to those who kneel 
before the shrine of the “unknown 
God.” 

St. Paul discovered that he could 
do all things through Christ who 
strengthened him, and few of us, I 
imagine, would dispute his claim, for 
he lived an outstandingly brilliant 
and fruitful life. I believe with all my 
heart that there is nothing in the world 
to prevent us from following in His 
train—except our unwillingness to 
live by God instead of by guess. And 
this is an issue each one of us must 
sooner or later decide for himself: it 
cannot be settled by proxy, and it can- 
not be indefinitely postponed: John 
Oxenham had the right idea when he 
wrote: 





“To every man there openeth a way, 

and ways, and a way. 

And the high soul goes the high way, 

And the low soul gropes the low. 

And in between on the misty flats 

The rest drift to and fro. 

But to every man there openeth a 
high way and a low, 

And every man decideth which way 
his soul shall go.” 


THE POSSIBLE YOU 


You cannot realize “the possible you” 
alone. It will take “two” if you are going 
to be “twice the man you are” and the only 
other person that is adequate for the task— 
making you into what you ought to be and 
bringing “the possible you” out of hiding 
— is none other than the Lord Jesus Christ. 
First, you need Him as your Saviour. Then, 
you need Him in a real intimate partner- 
ship that you might feel His power and ex- 
perience His grace in your life. 
—Vincent Bennett 
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DIABOLICAL CORRESPONDENCE 


By Davin BritTEN 


My Dear GREASPOT: 


Having had the opportunity, as Cen- 
sor, of reading my colleague Screw- 
tape’s letters (even officers’ letters are 
censored nowadays ), it occurred to me 
that similar correspondence might be 
helpful to you and your colleagues at 
college. Your patients being Chris- 
tians, your main work, of course, con- 
sists in keeping them as far as possible 
out of touch with Enemy Headquar- 
ters. As you know, I specialized in 
Orthopedics, and gave particular at- 
tention to Backsliding. I have, there- 
fore, enclosed copies of a circular, 
which I would be glad if you would 
distribute among your fellow workers. 

Wishing you every success, 

Yours sincerely, 
UMBERSLUG 


Circular on Backsliding 


When a man gets converted, he is 
lost to us forever. I speak frankly; it’s 
no use beating about the bush. But, 
if one can make him backslide, one can 
at least prevent the loss of other souls 
through his agency. 

There is nothing so sickening to an 
earnest tempter as to see a soul who 
has been snatched from us, set about 
working for the conversion of other 
souls. A contacts B; B contacts C and 
D, who then go about spreading the 
contagion; meanwhile, A and B are 
contacting others! Backsliding is our 
only way of stopping this fatal mathe- 
matical progression. 

But note: backsliding is all the 
harder to achieve in a soul that is 
Condensed with the permission of The Aus- 
tralian Inter-Varsity Magazine. Copyright, 
1945. 
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working for the conversion of others. 
You therefore realize the vital neces- 
sity of stopping your patients from get- 
ting into this habit. Once they see a 
soul converted through their agency, 
soul winning is liable to become a 
ruling passion. 


There are two main 
achieving backsliding. 


methods of 


1. Cause the patient to lose confi- 
dence in the Enemy, 

Success is easier to achieve in war- 
time than in peace. The loss of a close 
friend, the sight of pain or privation— 
when these occur, say to him, “Can 
there be a God?” or “Well, if there is 
a God, He doesn’t care!” Having 
planted this seed thought, nourish it 
and under suitable conditions (par- 
ticularly in the case of the newly con- 
verted) it will quickly grow into a 
healthy plant. 


But this loss of confidence in the 
Enemy cannot be sustained for long 
unless there is first brought about a 
loss of confidence in the Enemy’s Book, 
Of course, in the present fortunate 
state of affairs, very few people are 
brought up to have any confidence in 
this Book. Most of them have never 
heard it referred to as anything more 
than a collection of fables, possibly 
founded on fact. A little prophylactic 
work to stop such a faith ever growing 
is all that is needed with these. 

But there are a few—a dangerous 
few—who since childhood have been 
building a wall of Bible knowledge 
about themselves. You must persuade 
them to demolish parts of this wall— 
suggest perhaps that its architecture is 
a little out of date. 


Keep them, as far as possible, away 


from facts concerning the Bible—e.g., 
discoveries; occupy 
theories—and there are 


archaeological 
them with 


plenty of half-baked theologians and 
scientists to supply these. 
2. Offer him something that attracts 


him more than the Enemy. 

Give your patient strong enough 
unlawful desires, whether of sex, re- 
venge, self-preservation or self-adver- 
tisement, and he will simply put the 
Enemy’s existence out of his mind, 
without any tiresome explaining 
away. 

Now for the general technique of 
tempting to backsliding. 

1. As always, the golden rule is 
“don’t hurry.” Backsliding, as the 
name implies, is a gradual process, Ab- 
sence of haste is the hall-mark of an 
experienced tempter. So, lead your 
patient into some sin so trivial that he 
feels it hardly worth while repenting. 
You now have him a small—admitted- 
ly small—distance away from the 
Enemy; and he is that much less able 
to hear the Enemy’s voice. So that, 
next time you can offer him a bait 
that he would previously have turned 
down. And so on, gradually, with little 
sins. Not until you have got him a 
really safe distance away do you offer 
anything big. 

Big sins are dangerous in the hands 
of little tempters. They cause much 
immediate satisfaction, but are apt to 
shock the patient into repentance. And 
repentance will undo in a moment all 
your weeks of hard work. Never sug- 
gest a Big Sin till your patient has 
got so out of the habit of repenting that 
he is just like the unconverted people 
around him—measures himself by 
their standards, instead of by the 
Enemy’s standards. Then when the 
shock comes—there is always shock 
after a Big Sin—you can console him 
with the thought, ‘““Well, everyone else 
does it.” 





as SINCERE apologies to C. S. Lewis. 
Cheap imitation must be annoying; but 
inventors of something new and good must 
expect it.—Author 


But you'll never succeed with a gross 
temptation until after a long time of 
success with little ones, And anyway, 
there’s no real need of Big Sins. A 
backslidden Christian living a respect- 
able life (and even sitting through an 
occasional church service) can be just 
as far from the Enemy as his more 
wholehearted alcoholic brother. And 
he’s much safer—he isn’t likely to 
have an attack of overwhelming re- 
morse. 


2. The second important point of 
technique is to stop your patient from 
frequently checking up on himself— 
or rather, from giving the Enemy the 
chance of checking up on him. Bible 
reading, prayer, church services, books 
by experienced Christians—all these 
reveals those small sins which are the 
backbone of our treatment. You can’t 
persuade your patient that they are 
unimportant, when he is in close touch 
with the Enemy. These practices must 
be stopped, or at any rate reduced to 
a perfunctory routine. Again, gradu- 
ally. 

Bible reading and prayer. Most 
Christians have a habit of starting the 
day with these. Make them wake up 
late, so that they haven’t time. 

Keep them up late at night with idle 
talk, or listening to the radio, or read- 
ing a magazine picked upon the way 
to bed. When they are tired, they 
haven’t the will power to resist in 
earnest. Even wrestling with a diffi- 
cult scriptural passage, which they are 
too tired to take in, is effective with 
the keener ones, A crying baby, mos- 
quitoes, the neighbor’s radio, even the 
telephone are all helps to a bad night’s 
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sleep, a device which one mustn’t be 
too proud to use. 

When the patient wakes and looks 
at the time, console him with the 
thought that he’ll have a chance of 
some Bible reading later in the day; 
when the chance comes, you can al- 
ways offer him something else to do. 


Church, If you can’t keep your pa- 
tient away, lead him some place where 
the minister is fairly well under our 
control—ignorant of the Bible, preach- 
ing only social reform, and so forth; 
and who, when your patient tells him 
of his conversion, treats it with a 
Well-well-old-man - you’ll-grow-out- 
of-it attitude. Either the patient will 
be so infuriated that he will abandon 
church-going altogether, or, in time, 
he may feel that the minister was 
probably right after all—‘And, any- 
way, does it really matter?” 

Appeal throughout to his sense of 
loyalty to his denomination, to stop 
him from going around the corner to 
a church which he knows sticks to the 
Bible; through this we have stopped 
the growth of many new Christians. In 
the case of well-established Christians, 
though, our policy is the reverse—per- 
suade them to leave a dead church; 
otherwise they may make their in- 
fluence felt there. 


3. The third point to remember is 
the patient’s spiritual environment. 

Keep your patient away from other 
Christians. Fellowship with other be- 
lievers makes our work ten times as 
hard. They pray together, and you 
can’t make their minds wander as you 
can when they’re alone. They discuss 
the more difficult parts of the Bible and 
get interested in them. They enjoy 
each other’s company and pay no at- 
tention to the baits we offer them. 

Whereas, if a Christian is kept with- 











out Christian company for any length 
of time, he nearly always becomes 
easier to handle. Out of loneliness, he 
either becomes a hater of mankind, 
secretly envying their fellowship with 
each other or else he joins in with 
people who have no interest in the 
Enemy, and soon conforms to their 
ways, 

If you can persuade your patient to 
marry one of this type, you have prob- 
ably gained a lifelong advantage. Al- 
ways implant the thought, “After 
we're married, Ill gradually lead her 
(or him) to know the Lord.” Keep 
them in ignorance of how seldom this 
happens, and of the unhappiness of 
mixed marriages. Girls are rather 












































me, | easier than men to handle in this mat- 
was | ter. They think, “If I don’t marry him, 
iny- | I may never have another chance.” 
While they are making up their 
e of | minds, keep their Bible reading well 
stop | away from Philippians 4:19. 
r to (In passing, your work will be much 
the | less obstructed if from the beginning 
yped | you can dissuade your patient from 
s. In | memorizing parts of the Bible. It pro- 
ans, f vides the Enemy with ready ammuni- 
per- [| tion. He has an annoying way of re- 
rch; | calling relevant texts to the patient’s 
' in- | mind at moments of crisis. Suggest 
that this memorizing is a puerile 
er is | practice.) 
nt. Note also that Christians of the same 
yther | tastes and education can be split apart 
r be- | by careful management. Even ad- 
as as | Vanced Christians. Some of the noblest 
you | work of our leaders in past years has 
; you | been of this nature. Shocking disasters 
scuss J due to slackness and incompetence on 
eand§| the part of tempters concerned— 
enjoy | though they always pleaded P.P.P. 
10 at- | (paralysis due to prevailing prayer)— 
n. have at times shaken the morale of our 
with- | forces (disasters such as Pentecost, 


the evangelical revival, etc.). But un- 











dismayed, our leaders have risen out 
of the shambles and turned defeat into 
victory—or at any rate, partial vic- 
tory: as for example, the split between 
Paul and Barnabas, and the conflict 
between Wesley and Toplady. When- 
ever revival rears its ugly head, divide 
the leaders, and you will stem the 
advance. 

Christians can be made to squabble 
over the most unbelievable trifles. You 
can keep them at daggers drawn, writ- 
ing answers to each other instead of 
collaborating and spreading the gos- 
pel! And that will go on just so long 
as you can stop one from apologizing 
to the other. 


4. One last point. Find out the 
humans who are praying for your 
patient, contact their tempters, and 
attempt to have them stopped. Al- 
though “absence makes the heart grow 
fonder,” “out of sight, out of mind,” is 
also true, and if you can make your 
patient a bad correspondent, people 
will lose interest in him, and enable 
you to work with comparative free- 
dom, 

And if he should backslide, notify 
your colleagues immediately, so that 
his friends may be induced to say, “Ah, 
well, I didn’t think he’d last” and then 
forget about him or else rush and give 
him a sorrowful lecture, Both methods 
will help to consolidate his position. 








COMMENTARY ON LEWIS 







ese EDITOR is frequently asked his opin- 
ion concerning the works of C. S. Lewis, 
the English writer, lecturer on Medieval 
English, at Oxford University. About thir- 
teen years ago, Mr. Lewis began the pub- 
lication of a series of books, which now seen 
in perspective may be understood as part 
of a great campaign of witness on behalf of 
simple evangelical’ Christianity by a man 
who is born again, but who is using unorth- 
odox methods to spread his orthodoxy. 


Donald Grey Barnhouse in Revelation 
















Pasadena estate which will house the Fuller Theological Seminary. 


A new west-coast seminary 


HE WEST COAST will see a new 
i cciecheseeaaastaen venture Oc- 
tober 1 when the Fuller Theological 
Seminary opens its doors in the mil- 
lion-dollar John Smith Cravens estate 
recently purchased for the purpose. 

President is Dr. Harold J. Ockenga, 
pastor of Park Street (Congregational) 
Church in Boston; he plans to serve in 
absentia during the early years of the 
institution, Dr, Ockenga is well known 
as the founder and first president of 
the National Association of Evangeli- 
cals. 


Faculty for the first year include the 
following: 

Dr. Everett Harrison, formerly of 
Dallas Theological Seminary in Dal- 
las, Texas: Professor of New Testa- 
ment, 

Dr. Wilbur M. Smith, formerly of 
Moody Bible Institute in Chicago, 
editor of Peloubet’s Sunday School 
Notes and author of many books in- 
cluding ‘“Therefore Stand!”’: Professor 
of Apologetics. 

Dr. Carl F, H. Henry, formerly of 
Northern Baptist Seminary in Chi- 
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cago, and author of “Remaking the 
Modern Mind”: Professor of System- 
atic Theology and Philosophy of Reli- 
gion. 


Dr. Harold Lindsell, also formerly 
of Northern Baptist Seminary, Chi- 
cago: Registrar and Acting Professor 
of Church History. 


The student body for the first year 
will consist of fifty men who have been 
graduated from accredited liberal arts 
colleges and desire to pursue the initial 
year’s study toward the bachelor of 
divinity degree; students are also sub- 
ject to entrance examinations, 


Plans for the second year are to in- 
crease the faculty to seven full-time 
professors and the student body by 
fifty new first-year students, For the 
1949-50 school year it is expected that 
there will be 150 students and ten 
members of the faculty. The final list 
of faculty is expected to include a 


brighter array of foremost evangelical 
scholars than have ever before been 
associated together in one institution. 


It is planned that no professer will 
teach more than 10 hours a week, in 
order to give time for profitable study, 
research, and writing that is needed 
in the present field of evangelical 
apologetics to meet the attacks of lib- 
eralism in scholarly terms. 


Members of the Board of Trustees 
which will care for the material needs 
of the seminary include Dr. Charles E. 
Fuller, radio evangelist, president; 
Mr. H. J. Taylor, Chicago business ex- 
ecutive; Dr, Rudolf Logefeil, Minne- 
apolis physician; Mr. Arnold Grun- 
igen, investment broker from San 
Francisco; and Dr. Ockenga. 


The new seminary, organized with 
the hope of becoming the academic 
voice of Biblical Christianity, is named 
in honor of the father of Dr. Fuller, 
radio evangelist well known to two 
million Christians who hear him reg- 
ularly over 1,000 stations. The late 
Mr, Fuller’s trust fund places a sub- 
stantial endowment at the disposal of 
the divinity school, 

Tuition is $50.00 per year. Applica- 
tions may be made to Fuller Theologi- 
cal Seminary, 1101 South Orange 


Grove Avenue, Pasadena, California. 


Dr. Harold J. Ockenga 


Serving as president in ab- 
sentia is the forceful young 
pastor of historic Park Street 
Church in Boston, outstanding 
spokesman for evangelical Pro- 
testant Christianity. 


Dr. Everett Harrison 


Slated to occupy the Chair 
of New Testament is Harrison, 
who for fifteen years has been 
with the faculty of the Dallas 
Theological Seminary. ‘He is 
noted as an author and 
speaker and at one time was 
a teacher in China, 


Dr. Carl F. H. Henry 


Scholarly critic and writer, 
Dr. Henry, recently associated 
with the Northern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, will occupy 
the Chair of Systematic Theo- 
logy and Philosophy of Reli- 
gion. 


Dr. Wilbur M. Smith 
Probably the best known 
bibliographer of the evangeli- 
cal world today, author and 
teacher, Smith ‘is well quali- 
fied to hold the Chair of Apol- 
ogetics. For quite a number of 
years he has been a member 
of the faculty of the Moody 
Bible Institute. 








H IS takes great pleasure in presenting this article on 
the reasonableness of the Christian position, Al- 
though acceptance of Christ is by faith, a faith which 
reaches beyond both materialism and reason, Christianity 
is not unreasonable. Thus students whose faith is con- 
stantly being subjected to the attacks of scientific rational- 
ism will find these reasonings about the Christian position 
of especial significance and help. 

Mr. Taylor, formerly the editor of HIS and a member 
of the staff of Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship, is well 
equipped to see and understand the intellectual problems 
of the student world. In “Is Christianity Credible?” he 
him by students in both secular and church colleges and 
goes to the root of the intellectual problems presented to 
shows how the basic assumption of the scientific rationalist, 
and thus of many professors and students, is not so logical 
as that of the Christian position—even when one uses only 
scientific instruments for testing such logicalness. 

Students everywhere should give Mr. Taylor’s article 
careful attention.—Ep1Tor 


IS CHRISTIANITY CREDIBLE? 


A question feared by both friends and enemies of Christian doctrine. 
By Kenneth N. Taylor, former editor of HIS 


accepted the Christian position and 
faith in Christ without understanding 
its complete reasonableness. 

This is written to show university 


| evewnanen OF STUDENTS who come 
to the university taking for granted 
the existence of God and the super- 
natural, soon come to feel that they 


have no right to believe these things. 
Other thousands who come with a posi- 
tive faith graduate with that faith 
either blasted or divorced from reason. 

This change of attitude toward the 
things of God is not surprising. It is 
the direct result of a system of think- 
ing which, although untrue, domi- 
nates almost every university class- 
room. The immature student easily ac- 
cepts this preponderance of opinion as 
evidence—just as he has previously 
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students and others that there is no 
evidence for anti-supernatural claims, 
that the Christian faith is just as cred- 
ible as, or more credible than, the 
rationalistic faith of the scientist, and 
that the claims of Christianity are too 
well substantiated to be waved aside 
by an honest person. 
PROFESSOR JONES'S CASE 

Professor Jones is courteous, patient, 
and very sure of himself, Although 
his classes in religion are compulsory, 





they are among the most popular at 
the church college where he teaches. 
He enjoys tremendously his life work 
of helping students rethink their reli- 
gion and come to understand that his- 
toric Christianity is unacceptable to a 
thinking person. No minister of the 
Gospel takes his duties more seriously 
or with more zeal than does Professor 
Jones, and his record is enviable. Last 
year two-thirds of his students came 
from evangelical Christian homes and 
by Christmas all but 15 per cent, he 
estimates, had given up their absurd 
beliefs. 

His method is simple. He talks 
straight from the shoulder and from 
his heart to the group of freshman stu- 
dents before him. 

“The years at college are years of 
development and change,” he begins, 
‘““_vears in which we mature intellec- 
tually. Let us not be afraid of these 
changes, but welcome them as signs of 
our growing up, of being no longer 
children for whom others must do the 
thinking. 

“Among other things, our religious 
thinking will change. That is inev- 
itable, For instance, many of us have 
been brought up to believe in angels, 
devils, miracles, and the absolute truth 
of the Scriptures. Those beliefs were 
acceptable even fifty years ago. But 
not today. Today we know better. Our 
study of psychology, sociology, history, 
and anthropology makes it clear that 
mankind has always wanted someone 
stronger than himself to lean upon. 
The little child looks to his mother for 
protection. The man, still wanting 
someone upon whom he can rely, 
chooses to believe in God. 

“Or take the matter of miracles. 
People of Christ’s day had ‘ been 
brought up on fanciful Old Testament 
stories in which God was said to have 


personally intervened. Naturally they 
were willing to accept Christ’s claims 
as true. They wanted a Messiah. They 
wanted one who would work -mir- 
acles. Therefore they thought that 
Christ was working miracles. Today 
we know better. We know that there 
is no such thing as a miracle; the laws 
of nature run their inevitable course. 
We cannot blame the people of Christ’s 
time for believing these things, but we 
must blame ourselves if we continue to 
believe in them, They lived in the day 
of superstition; we live in the day of 
modern science. 

“Or consider the Genesis story of 
creation. There was a day when people 
accepted it as a true description of 
what happened at the beginning of 
time. More recently, however, similar 
stories have been discovered in the old 
Babylonian legends which preceded 
Moses, and so we know now that Moses 
got these legends from sources rather 
than from God. 

‘““We know too that the Code of Ham- 
murabi preceded the moral code which 
Moses drew up as recorded in the Book 
of Exodus, and that Moses got these 
from Hammurabi rather than from 
God. It is all well and good for the 
people of Moses’ day to believe that he 
got them from God, because it seemed 
to give them more authority than if 
they were known to have been bor- 
rowed from some other tribe and some 
other leader, But today we need to face 
these facts frankly and realize that we 
need not project God into the picture. 

“There was a time when it was con- 
sidered important to believe in the 
literal resurrection .of Jesus Christ 
from the grave. This, of course, is a 
very crude, materialistic conception of 
things. Today we realize that the most 
important part of the Resurrection 
story is not the absurd and fanciful 








uTHoR Taylor has been active in the 
field of Christian journalism almost 
without interruption since completing his 
training. The only exceptions were sum- 
mer vacation careers as farmer and ship- 
builder. Wheaton College granted him his 
B.S. degree in 1938, and a few years later, 
he earned his Th.M. at Northern Baptist 
Theological Seminary. After serving as 
IVCF staff member for six years, three of 
which he spent as editor of HIS, Mr. Tay- 
lor left to become head of the foreign lang- 
uage division of Good News Publishers 
of Chicago and news editor of Christian 
Life and Times. His four children and his 
library are his favorite extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. 


thought that a dead body came back 
to life but that good will eventually 
triumphs over evil as man evolves to- 
ward higher moral spheres. 

“These childish religious concep- 
tions are quite out of place in our age 
of science, which has thoroughly in- 
vestigated religious experience ‘and 
found that there is nothing essentially 
new in Christianity. These same idéas 
were put forward in various forms and 
by various people hundreds of years 
before Christ came to reduce the teach- 
ings to a systematized form. 

“Thousands of the most intelligent 
men and women have given up these 
beliefs. Scores of students come into 
this very classroom each year and, 
after thoroughly thinking the matter 
through for the first time, give up their 
belief in these things. 

“Naturally it cannot be done all at 
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once, I do not expect you to become 
integrated to this new point of view 
in a day or two. All that I am asking 
is that you face these matters fairly 
as men and women in college rather 
than as children. As the Apostle Paul 
once put it, ‘Let us who have become 
men put away childish things.’ 

“During the next few weeks we will 
take the Christian faith apart—item 
by item—and discover its source in 
antiquity. Later we will try to re- 
construct a satisfactory working phil- 
osophy for a modern student. Few of 
you have been brought up to face these 
facts squarely. Having had contact 
with the church, you will find that 
you have assumed what on examina- 
tion may turn out to be objectively 
untrue.” 

The professor was no fool. All of the 
students knew that. Moreover, he was 
a splendid man. Students naturally 
and quickly liked him, and he liked 
them. He frequently invited them over 
for supper Sunday night and made 
them feel at home. So, when the pro- 
fessor said things to his classes with 
which they could not easily agree, 
they knew that at least he had thought 
them through very thoroughly, and 
that the probability was that he was 
right, 

They found, moreover, that the same 
point of view was prevalent in every 
class they attended. It was a new world 
they had entered—a world in which 
many of them would fight a bitter, 
heart-searching battle, and lose. 


ARE MIRACLES CREDIBLE? 
Although Professor Jones spoke con- 


vincingly and earnestly, he was mak- 





ing a prodigious blunder which would 
be immediately evident to one trained 
in thinking—but not, unfortunately, 
to most of those seated before him. 
Examine, for instance, his point of 
view in regard to miracles. Obviously 
he does not examine the facts in order 
to disprove the possibility of miracles; 
such examination would be impossible 
two thousand years after Christ. In- 
stead, he attempts to prove his assert- 
ion by stating that the people who 
watched Christ were gullible. And this 
theory, based only on opinion, contra- 
dicts the evidence of the only historical 
records describing these events. There 
were hardheaded, antagonistic scribes 
and Pharisees who tried desperately 
to shake the evidence confronting 
them; they were unable to do so. 
The second assumption in the anti- 
supernaturalistic argument is in the 
authority supporting it. The professor 
says the reason miracles are incredible 
is that we know better now. But how 
do we know? What the professor 
means is that—although the people 
who were living in the time of Christ 


believed that they were seeing mira- 


cles—we know now that miracles 
could not have occurred because mod- 
ern science shows that natural law 
controls all things. Just here lies the 
great unproved assumption. Has 
science proved that all things are run 
strictly and solely by “natural law” 
and that no supernatural force can 
produce deviation from normality? 
Actually, modern science knows no 
such thing. It may state natural laws 
which explain satisfactorily every 
phenomenon it has observed, When it 
extends these statements to include 
what it has not observed, however, it 
can develop only theories, not laws. It 
cannot be otherwise, because to say 
that all things have been proved to 


come within those laws means that all 
things have been observed to fall with- 
in the radius of the laws. Obviously, 
such observation cannot have taken 
place. 

No one denies that most things fall 
within the radius of natural law; the 
point at issue is whether there is any- 
thing that does not do so. True science 
will not allow miracles to be ruled out 
without examination. One must take 
all the facts, examine them, and decide 
whether they fit within the theory, or 
whether the theory will have to be 
altered to cover them, In the case of 
the miracles attributed to Christ, the 
professor has not examined the evi- 
dence to see if the theory covers it; 
instead he has assumed that the theory 
is right and has therefore ruled out, 
without examination, this evidence 
which does not seem to conform to his 
theory. This is unscientific. 

An illustration may help make this 
clear. Let us assume that we believe 
that an object can be moved only by 
physical pressure. In that case, we 
would believe that a metal ball on a 
table could move only if pushed, 
blown, or rolled. Suppose, however, 
that someone should put a magnet un- 
der the table directly beneath the ball 
and then move the magnet. The ball 
would move with the magnet. Believ- 
ing, however, that only physical pres- 
sure can move an object, we would 
probably first assume that someone 
had jostled the table. If the magnet 
were again moved—with no one 
touching the table—the ball would, of 
course, move again, But, we would say, 
someone may have blown the ball. 
When this hypothesis had been dis- 
posed of by even more careful demon- 
stration, it ought to become obvious, if 
we are honest, that our theory was 
somewhere incomplete, and that the 
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basic presumption that only pressure 
moves objects must be wrong. It would 
be unfair and of course inaccurate to 
rule out the power of the magnet be- 
fore examining it. 

In the same way, it is unscientific 
to rule out the possibility of miracle 
because natural law opposes it, until 
all the evidence has been sufficiently 
examined to see whether the theory of 
natural law is true or not. 

The Christian position is that this 
theory that the natural law covers 
everything is wrong. Now even the 
most ardent scientific rationalist, if he 
is fair, will agree that miracles are 
possible, though he will hasten to say 
that he has never observed any. To 
scoff at the possibility of miracles is 
illogical, Science has never proved and 
can never prove that a miracle is im- 
possible. All it can say is that it has 
not recognized any examples. 


The real point at issue, however, is 


not whether science has ever observed 
a miracle, for it is conceivable (though 
not probable) that, in the providence 
of God, miracles have not occurred 
during the last few years when mod- 
ern science has been functioning; and 
it is also possible that they have oc- 
curred but have not been recognized. 

The ultimate issue is whether the 
personal God of the Christian exists. 
If there is such a God, then of course 
miracle is not only conceivable and 
logical but to be expected. If there is 
a God who revealed Himself through 
Jesus Christ His Son, then it would be 
expected that He would help others 
know that Christ was different from 
an ordinary person, An obvious way 
to do this would be by miracles—acts 
which ordinary men cannot perform. 

Now one who does not believe that 
such a God exists naturally finds it 
difficult to accept the probability of 
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miracle. Indeed, one who says that 
miracles are impossible is really say- 
ing that there is no God who is able 
to perform miracles. This is a most 
naive presupposition, a completely un- 
proved assumption. Yet it is upon this 
that the whole structure of scientific 
rationalism is built and the possibility 
of miracles ruled out. We see then that 
the scientific rationalist’s decision in 
regard to miracle is based entirely 
upon assumption and never upon fact. 

Why is it that some professors and 
students are so sarcastic and vehement 
in their ridicule of those who believe 
in miracles and the supernatural when 
they have no way of disproving mir- 
acles and in many cases do not even 
deny the existence of God? The answer 
is not proof or facts but prejudice. 
They want to think of themselves as 
self-sufficient and of society as per- 
petually advancing, The Christian 
position cuts clearly across such con- 
ceptions and thus antagonizes the dis- 
believers who, thereupon so overstate 
their case that they actually come to 
believe that miracles are incredible 
rather than possible, a position which 
they must take if they are to be logical. 
It all depends on whether or not there 
is a God who is able to perform mir- 
acles. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 
CORRECT PRESUPPOSITIONS 


Few university students realize how 
much belief is based on presupposition. 
We have seen that the answer to the 
whole question of miracles depends on 
whether there is a God who is able and 
willing to do miracles. The question 
is thus lifted out of the realm of direct 





observation (since one cannot look 
at God, although His creation and 
mighty works are observable) and 
placed in the realm of either specula- 
tion or revelation. 

Similarly the whole realm of ethics 
is contingent upon the decision con- 
cerning God. If there is a God who 
knows what is right and wrong, and 
has revealed His knowledge to men, 
no other ethic is necessary, If God has 
said, “Thou shalt not kill,” then it is 
useless to try to decide whether mur- 
der is wrong, On the other hand, one 
who believes that God has not said this 
will naturally try to find other criteria 
upon which to base his decision. Thus 
the statement that the old moral stan- 
dards do not work today is not based 
.upon fact, but upon the assumption 
that God did not give the standards 


and that, instead, we must develop | 


our own, 

This is exactly what the professor 
who says that the old moral standards 
are inoperative is doing. He is assum- 
ing that the former generations (and 
those who still agree with them) were 
wrong in believing that there is a God 
—or that God had given moral criteria 
to man. 

Even science is largely based upon 
presupposition when it assumes that a 
thing is not true or is unprovable un- 
less it can be examined by one or more 
of the senses, This of course rules out 
any certainty about God since God 
does not come directly into the cate- 
gory of observable phenomena. When 
a scientific rationalist says we cannot 
know about God, he is stating not a 
fact, but the outworking of his pre- 
supposition that all facts may be 
learned by the senses. Since God can- 
not be examined by the senses, he says 
He cannot be known, This has not 
been proved, There may be other ways 
of knowing things. 


The situation which has confronted 
modern physics and mathematics is a 
good demonstration of the danger of 
basing interpretations upon the wrong 
presuppositions. The physicist had 
concluded, after a great deal of obser- 
vation, that molecules, atoms, elec- 
trons, protons, and neutrons acted in 
a certain well-defined manner. Later 
observation showed, however, that the 
presupposition of uniformity of na- 
tural law as relating to physics was 
wrong; and physics books have had 
to be re-written. Similarly, the whole 
system of mathematics based upon cer- 
tain axioms—such as the axiom that 
parallel lines remain parallel no mat- 
ter how far they are extended—has 
been shown by Einstein and others to 
be untrue when extended into infinity. 

The danger of wrong presupposi- 
tions becomes obvious from the illus- 
trations cited. Scientists are learning 
to be very cautious and very humble 
about the assertions they make, and it 
would be well if the professors of reli- 
gion, history, and philosophy would 
be similarly cautious. This would 
mean that the scientific rationalist 
would no longer scoff at the man or 
woman who believes in a_ personal 
God, but would say frankly that it is a 
perfectly reasonable belief—as reason- 
able as his own unbelief which he has 
based not upon facts, but upon pre- 
supposition. He would say that, though 
he does not believe in a personal God, 
he has no way to disprove His exis- 
tence. 

The power of presupposition can be 
further illustrated by the question of 
conversion, Those who do not agree 
with the Christian position declare 


that conversion is simply a psycho- 
logical phenomenon, They explain it 
as a sudden release from repression 


and the guilt complex, resulting in a 
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certain transformation in life. This is, 
of course, one possible explanation. 
There is also another equally logical 
explanation—that God has _trans- 
formed the life through His Holy 
Spirit. The decision as to which of 
these two opinions to accept is not 
based upon “evidence,” because both 
observers start with the same phenom- 
enon. The non-Christian bases his ex: 
planation on the assumption that there 
is no personal God to send His Holy 
Spirit to bring about a change. The 
Christian bases his interpretation upon 
the assumption that there is. Which. 
ever assumption is chosen will yield a 
predetermined result. Choosing one 
presupposition leads to the naturalistic 
explanation. Choosing the other pre- 
supposition leads to the supernatur- 
alistic explanation. Those who have 
had that phenomenon take place in 
their lives—and would thus, presum- 
ably, be best able to judge whatever 
is to be learned by scientific methods— 


choose the supernatural explanation. 


Another example of the importance 
of presuppositions is the case of “ex- 
pressionism’” in modern education. 
Those who believe in the inherent 
goodness and perfectability of human 


nature agree with Mr. Dewey and 


others that the human spirit ought not 
to be restrained but ought to be given 
freedom of expression so that it can 
develop to its full capacity. The Chris- 
tian position is that human nature is 
inherently evil, subject to Satan rather 
than to God. This means that to allow 
it freedom and not to inhibit it would 
give free rein to its evil. For this 
reason, the Christian believes that hu- 
man nature must be inhibited by reg- 
ulations and authority. Thus, one’s 
attitude toward the modern expres- 
sionistic school depends upon his pre- 
suppositions about human nature. 
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Ultimately, then, the whole ques- 
tion of religious position rests on basic 
beliefs, Laughing at the Christian be- 
lief—or setting it lightly aside as 
childish—shows neither grace nor un- 
derstanding. 


+ 
THE FALLACY OF 
RATIONALISTIC PRESUPPOSITION 

We saw above that a statement that 
the Christian belief in miracles, the 
supernatural, conversion, and the like 
is absurd, is really a statement that 
there is no God capable or desirous of 
performing the miracle or the conver- 
sion. 

The Twentieth Century does not 
boast atheists as did the earlier years— 
perhaps because this is an age of 
science and logic—and to disbelieve in 
God is neither scientific nor logical. 
Yet, though few men say there is no 
God, there is a very common feeling 


‘that the Original Source or Master 


Mind required to explain the universe 
is not a Person—that He would, for 
instance, never interfere with natural 
laws. 

Actually, it is equally impossible 
to sustain either the strict atheistic 
position or the position of the man who 
claims that there is no such God as the 
personal God known to the Christian; 
the reason for this is the law of logic 
that it is impossible to prove a nega- 
tive. For instance, to prove that there 
is no God, it would be necessary to 
know everything that there is to be 
known, If there is anything that is un- 
known to the person who makes this 
claim, that something might be God. 
It would be necessary for such a per- 
son to claim to have been everywhere 





within and outside the universe. If 
there is any place where he has not 
been, God might be in that place. 
Thus, no one. can logically or scien- 
tifically say that there is no God. 

It is equally impossible to prove 
that, although there may be a God, 
He is not such a God as the Christian 
knows. All one can say is that there 
may be a God who is not exactly as 
the Christian church has conceived 
Him to be. 

It should also be pointed out that 
the Christian God cannot be proved by 
philosophy. The Christian comes to 
his belief in certain characteristics of 
God through his assumption that God 
has revealed Himself in the Bible and 
in nature. Although this assumption 
may not seem logical to the unbeliever, 
the latter’s opinion does not give any 
reasonable ground for denial of the 
existence of such a God. All that the 
nonbeliever can say is that these 
things may not be true. 

Honest unbelievers will admit these 
postulates and retreat to the agnostic 
position, that although these things 
may be true, it is impossible to know 
whether or not they are true. Here 
again the Christian must enter a 
strong and valid protest. 

Anyone who says that these things 
cannot be known does so on the pre- 


cIENTIsTs are losing their confidence in 
science as a sufficient guide to life and 


we turning more and more to various kinds 
ifreligion. ... The beliefs of scientists differ 
greatly, even in the same branches. You can 
till get such opposite statements as “There 
an be no conflict between science and reli- 
sion,” that of A. H. Compton (1946) and, 
‘There can be no truce between science and 
religion,” that of J.B.S. Haldane (1923). 
Nevertheless there is a marked trend, led 
by the physicists, toward believing that at 
the heart of reality there is mystery. How 
far will the trend go? 

—Life, June 23, 1947 


supposition that only that which can 
be felt, tasted, touched, or otherwise 
“tested” can be known. Anything out- 
side the realm of experimentation is 
ipso facto unknowable because, says 
the scientific method, there is no way 
of knowing anything except by the 
experimental method. 

But by what authority is such a 
claim made? Who said that the only 
way to know anything is by the scien- 
tific method of experimentation? How 
do we know that there are not other 
ways that things can be known? For 
instance, how do we know that it is 
impossible for God to speak directly to 
the human spirit in a mystical expe- 
rience? By what right do we exclude 
the possibility that God inspired cer- 
tain men to record the revelation of 
His mind in the pages of the Scrip- 
tures? If there is a God, these things 
are surely not outside the realm of pos- 
sibility. In other words, these things 
may be true. Here again all that the 
nonbeliever can say is that he person- 
ally does not know whether these 
things can be known or not. He cannot 
logically or reasonably say that no one 
can know. 

The Apostle Paul has neatly sum- 
marized the Christian claim that there 
is a way—other than by the scientific 
method—to know things. “But we 
speak of things which eye hath not 
seen nor ear heard and which have not 
entered the heart of man, all that God 
has in readiness for them that love 
Him. For to us God has revéated' them 
through the Spirit, for the Spirit 
searches everything including the 
deeps of God.”* 

If this suprasensory realm of which 
Paul speaks exists, it is, by definition 
not knowable by science. To deny upon 
the basis of scientific method the exis- 
tence of a realm which by definition 


* I Corinthians 2:9, 10 
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the scientific method cannot apply to 
—is to be entirely illogical. A thinker 
who does so is no longer objective and 
unbiased but is prejudiced. 
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THE VALIDITY OF CHRISTIAN BELIEF 


Although no man can reasonably 
scoff at the possibility of the reality of 
conversion, resurrection, salvation, 
miracle, and the like, many find it 
difficult to understand the Christian 
position because it is difficult to over- 
come the prejudices in which they 
have been reared. 

Many extensive works have been 
written on the existence of God, but 
it has been rightly said that there are 
none so blind as those who will not 
see. One who does not want to believe 
in the existence of God will probably 
find any evidence presented insuffi- 
cient. On the other hand, those who 
come to the subject with an open mind 
are apt to find tremendous fields of 
evidence indicating that the universe 
and everything in it is reasonably ex- 
plained only on the supposition of a 
personal God. The universe all about 
us with its balance of nature, its intri- 
cacies of design, its vastness and 
minuteness all testify to a tremendous 
intelligence and power. It seems much 
less difficult to believe in a God who 
created male and female than to be- 
lieve in the simultaneous mutation of 
a male and female in the same gener- 
ation and in the same area. 

Some, however, are afraid to open 
their minds to the possibility of God, 
fearing that if they do so they will be 
overwhelmed by the apparent evi- 


dence and yet somehow be wrong. 
They seem to forget that they face the 
same danger on a far more critical 
plane when they close ‘their eyes to 
the possibility of God and hold their 
present beliefs without adequate evi- 
dence and, in fact, in the face of the 
evidence that there is for God. 


And what about the conversion ex- 
perience of the Christian? Is it valid, 
or is it rather to be explained on the 
psychological basis? We have seen that 
there is no scientific evidence against 
the possibility that this is a super- 
natural action—God reaching down 
and moving upon men and changing 
them. The psychologist may be per- 
fectly right when he ascribes the 
changed life to a release of tension 
because the man feels that his sins 
have been forgiven; there would be a 
quite natural resurgence and buoy- 
ancy of spirit as a result of this assur- 
ance. However, this explanation does 
not in any way prove the psycholo- 
gist’s basic presupposition: that though 
the converted man thinks that his sins 
have been forgiven, they really have 
not been. 

On the other hand, there is consid- 
erable evidence for the Christian sup- 
position—that man has been forgiven. 
For instance, it is noteworthy that this 
belief in the forgiveness of sin and 
consequent throwing off the sense of 
guilt does not occur with any regular- 
ity whatsoever (and is in fact exceed- 
ing rare) outside of the realm of Chris- 
tian belief. Only belief in Christ as 
Saviour seems to produce those results. 
Belief in Mohammed or Buddha or 
Confucius or Freud or in anyone or in 
anything else does not seem to give the 
same quality or intensity of experience 
that belief in Christ’s forgiveness does. 
This is so significant that it ought to 
be studied more closely by those who 
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believe that only the scientific method 
can give truth, for some of these con- 
version data fall definitely within the 
realm of investigation and experience. 

Or take the case of the resurrection 
of Christ. We have already seen that 
no one can scoff at this as an impossi- 
bility unless he can prove that there 
is no God. Disbelief is based upon that 
presupposition. The Christian belief 
is also based upon a presupposition— 
that there is a God who sent His Son 
Jesus Christ to die for sinners and then 
raised Him from the dead for our justi- 
fication, However, our belief is not 
based on a presupposition only. There 
are tremendously significant valida- 
ting evidences which fall within the 
realm of the scientific investigator, so 
that even those who falsely believe 
that only scientific investigation yields 
truth ought to give very serious atten- 
tion to this matter. 

Untrained thinkers who have de- 
cided to disbelieve rather than to dis- 
cover whether or not the matter is true 
attempt to brush aside the written rec- 
ords concerning Christ and His -resur- 
rection. They say that there is no posi- 
tive proof that the Gospels are actual 
reports and that there is as a result no 
way to know even that Christ actually 
lived, to say nothing of His death or 
resurrection. And yet these same 
people accept without question the his- 
toricity of Plato, Socrates, Caesar, and 
innumerable other ancients concern- 
ing whom there are fewer written rec- 
ords and no other evidence. 

More serious critics acknowledge 
the essential validity of the records in- 
sofar as they believe that they report 
the current opinion of the time con- 
cerning Christ. 

It is noteworthy that those who 
laugh at the possibility of the resur- 
rection of Christ do so not only in 


direct opposition to logic but also with- 
out serious study of the evidence of the 
records. On the other hand are men 
like Lord Littleton and Gilbert West 
who, as unbelievers seeking to dis- 
credit the Resurrection and Paul’s con- 
version, made serious studies and were 
convinced of their truth. Another 
author, Frank Morrison (Who Moved 
the Stone? Faber and Faber), likewise 
began his investigation antagonistic- 
ally but eventually wrote a book for 
the validity of the Resurrection. 

One of the strongest evidences for 
the Resurrection to serious-minded ag- 
nostics is the psychological change in 
the apostles from cowards (who fled 
the night before Christ was crucified) 
to lions (after they had seen the resur- 
rected Christ.) No explanation other 
than their positive belief that He had 
risen and had spoken to them would 
give a basis for such a tremendous 
transformation of character. Men will 
not die for what they know to be un- 
true. These men devoted their lives to 
telling the fact that Christ had risen 
from the dead and many of them, as a 
result, perished. 

Answered prayer is another phe- 
nomenon which ought to be examined 
closely by the honest agnostic. It is 
easy but inadequate to sweep away all 
such evidence with such a word as 
coincidence, But this is far from an- 
swering the question of whether these 
things are true. Christians everywhere 





ioe and science worship are in 
full retreat, eminent scientists leading 
the chase. Millikan proclaims that “the 
mechanistic philosophy is bankrupt. The 
trend is toward God, all right. Or rather, it 
is away from His enemies....If America 
were to undergo a genuine religious revival, 
the course of history would be changed. And 
if any American wants to undergo religious 
conversion, he must prepare for a revolu- 
tionary change in his personal history.” 
—Life, April 7, 1947 





will report that they have had very 
definite and striking answers to prayer, 
or that they have known of such 
things. This is not true of many of the 
devotees of other religions. It is appar- 
ently a phenomenon of Christianity. 

Another basic presupposition of the 
Christian is that his knowledge of God 
comes by the revelation through the 
Scriptures. Nonbelievers try to chal- 
lenge this assertion by attempting to 
point out things in the Scriptures 
which they believe could not be there, 
if it were a divine book. 

For instance, they indicate that the 
Genesis account of creation parallels 
in some points the accounts given by 
the Babylonians and other peoples of 
the early days. Their conclusion is that 
the writer of Genesis copied his ac- 
count from the other records rather 
than having received it from God. It is, 
however, perfectly plausible that 
others should have the equivalent tra- 
dition of creation since—the Genesis 
account being true—the knowledge of 
these matters would have been known 
to Adam and Eve who would have 
passed them on to their progeny so 
that they became a tradition (though 
warped) and would be found in other 
literature. God of course would give 
the accurate account in His inspired 
version which He gave to the writer of 
the Book of Genesis. This of course does 
not prove the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures but simply points out that the 
evidence of other accounts in no way 
disproves the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures. 


As in the previous cases cited, the 
matter of inspiration of Scripture is 
a matter of assumption and presuppo- 
sition to some extent, but there are also 
evidences which can be accepted even 
by those who do not yet accept the 
entire presupposition. For instance, 
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there is tremendous importance in the 
fact that although science and the 
Bible have sometimes disagreed, time 
has given the final conclusion that the 
Bible is correct and that the earlier 
science had disagreed with the Bible 
because of lack of evidence. This dis- 
agreement has later been corrected. 

It is in fact exceedingly fortunate 
for those who believe in the inspiration 
of the Scriptures that scientific theories 
and the Bible do not always agree. If 
they did, then ten years from now the 
Bible would be as outmoded as will be 
some of the current scientific theories. 

Another interesting objective evi- 
dence concerning the authority of the 
Scriptures is found in the strange phe- 
nomenon of fulfilled prophecy. Some, 
starting off with the theory that ful- 
filled prophecy is an impossibility, 
have attempted to claim that the por- 
tions of the Scripture which indicate 
the fulfillment of the prophecy were 
written at the same time as or even 
preceding the prophecy. This of course 
is an interesting conjecture but does 
not lend itself to honest dealing with 
the manuscripts, tradition, and history 
which are now available to the inves- 
tigator. 

Those who are willing to examine 
honestly the claims of the Scriptures 
will find startling confirmation of the 
fact that they are indeed unusual writ- 
ings and that they readily lend them- 
selves to the belief of the Christian 
that they have been given by God for 
the edification of those who wish to 
serve Him. 

In view of the theoretical possibility 
of the Christian beliefs and the objec- 
tive evidence for their truth as found 
by any honest mind, the central theme 
of Scripture—salvation and forgive- 
ness of sins through belief in Christ— 
becomes paramount. It is the Christian 








belief that because of man’s sin, God 
is unable to receive him into eternal 
fellowship with Himself unless that 
sin is somehow forgiven. Yet the Chris- 
tian firmly believes that a holy and 
just God cannot merely speak sins for- 
given. Because of the very nature of 
God, sin must be atoned for. Man is 
unable to make the atonement him- 
self; the Christian believes that God, 
seeing man’s plight, sent His Son Jesus 
Christ to live on this earth and then 
to die on the Cross, not just as an ex- 
ample or as a martyr but as God pun- 
ishing Himself in the person of Jesus 
Christ His Son, one of the persons of 
the Trinity, and in that way making 
possible the forgiveness of the sins of 
all those who wish to be included 
among those for whom Christ died. 


Such claims cannot be lightly dis- 
missed by those who would be honest. 
No one, no matter how antagonistic, 
can deny that these things may be 
true. Those who examine the authority 
of the Scripture, the changed lives of 
those who believe these doctrines, and 
the resurrection of Christ find them- 
selves facing very strong evidence that 
these things must be true and that con- 
version and resurrection cannot be 
explained upon any other basis. 


CAN I HELP OTHERS KNOW? 


A word should be said in regard to 
those who honestly want to know 
whether or not these things are true. 
How can the Christian student help? 

In the first place, prayer is tremen- 
dously important. Pray daily and defi- 
nitely that the person will understand 


that application of the scientific 
method must allow at least the possi- 
bility of the supernatural. 


In the second place, do not under- 
rate the power of God through the 
Holy Spirit and through His Word. 
The Holy Spirit was sent to convince 
the world of sin, of judgment, and of 
righteousness. It is His ministry to 
cause men to understand that they are 
sinners, and that only Christ can save 
them. He alone can take men who for 
some reason hate His doctrine and 
make them desire more than anything 
else to receive Christ as Saviour. 

The Holy Spirit frequently uses the 
Word of God in the Scriptures as the 
means of conviction. If possible, from 
time to time read a chapter of the Book 
of John or of Romans with your friend 
who does not yet see that these things 
are true. Let the Holy Spirit take the 
Scriptures and use them to convict. 
Conversations have also frequently 
proved useful. If possible, get the per- 
son to read the Scriptures for himself. 

Meanwhile, if the doubter really 
wants to know whether or not these 
things are true, it would be wise to 
lend him books for his perusal—books 
on the specific problem troubling him. 

An invitation to Bible study classes 
and to church has often been the 
means whereby the facts of the Chris- 
tian faith have suddenly or gradually 
become real to the one who is honestly 
trying to find out whether these things 
are true. 

But beyond other methods is the fact 
that God Himself saves men, and God 
hears prayer. Probably in no other 
field has earnest, consistent prayer 
been so generally and often spectacu- 
larly answered. Therefore, pray. 
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Not all God's servants preach 


By Jane MacMurray 


OMEHOW we get the idea that, to be 
S in full-time service for the Lord, a 
man or woman has got to be a mis- 
sionary, minister, or evangelist. But 
in this atomic age, many things besides 
preaching must be done if the gospel 
is to get out as quickly and as effec- 
tively as possible. 

Perhaps, though you are quite sure 
God does not plan for you to be a 
preacher, you have not considered and 
prayed over these occupations which 
are directly in Christian service for 
which you are particularly suited, 


CREATIVE ARTS 


Have you ever thought of using that 
flair for writing, to spread the news 
of Christian activity rather than to 
cover the crimes in the big city paper? 
Religious journalism is a coming field. 
Long since the conservative journals 
have snapped up the available mate- 
rial and are, in many cases, limping 
along with untrained people because 


the trained ones are in secular jobs, 
content to use only other, lesser talents 


for the Lord or to give His work just 
the off-hours, Besides magazines, there 
are innumerable other types of Chris- 
tian writing that need trained people. 
Textbooks on Christian subjects or on 
secular subjects but from a Christian 
point of view are crying for competent 
people to write them. Think too of the 
hundreds of newsletters, prayer bul- 
letins, mission reports, and explana- 
tory literature which appear every 
month for Christian organizations all 
over the country. Not much scrutiny 
is necessary to reveal that these are 
usually done by good-hearted preach- 
ers or consecrated secretaries who have 
neither talent nor training in writing. 

. and, indeed, too often do not rec- 
ognize effective or even correct writ- 
ing. How good it is that these are 
willing to do their best in this work— 
to get the news out—but how much 
better if those whose talent and edu- 
cation are in those fields would do the 
work and allow these others to have 
time to do that for which the Lord has 
given them talent! And how much less 
ridicule there would be on the cause 


of Christ from those who know some- 
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thing of style, not to mention spelling! 

Besides this strictly journalistic type 
of writing, Christianity needs men and 
women to write its novels and short 
stories, its biographies, its theological 
expositions, its evangelistic brochures, 
its radio scripts, its tracts. Why, in this 
age of specialization, should we expect 
the preachers to be as effective in print 
as the man whose training has been 
for the pen rather than the pulpit? 
Why should we expect Christian 
novels to be as good artistically and 
technically as those written by profes- 
sional novelists, as long as they are 
being written in the spare time of 
those whose training is in other fields? 
The cause of Christianity would be 
advanced a long way if our theologians 
and thinkers of evangelical Christian- 
ity could have the services of profes- 
sional writers to assist them in cloth- 
ing their ideas in language both under- 
standable and attractive to the people 
for whom they are written. Articles on 
deep theological concepts should be 
anything but dull, but they usually 
are. Tracts too, with notable excep- 
tions, are usually in a religious lan- 
guage not understood by those without 
religious backgrounds. 

There is, we would hasten to say, no 
room for criticism of these of God’s 
servants who write anyway—because 
there are no trained ones to do the 
work which must be done, They are 
often the first to protest the need for 
competent writers, 

Then there is the whole field of art. 
Sunday school paper art has long been 
the subject—and not without reason— 
of the jeers of all but those too con- 
scientious to criticize God’s servants. 
In this line as in other non-preaching, 
full-time Christian work, zeal is no 


substitute for training and _ talent. 
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Christian magazines, publicity pieces 
for Christian organizations of all sorts, 
Sunday school materials, placards, 
billboards, tracts, church bulletins— 
all these things must have art work, 
and the better the art work the more 
likely the material is to be effective. 

Radio offers one of the greatest op- 
portunities that the Christian church 
has ever had—when adequately 
trained Christians come forward to do 
the technical jobs now being done by 
amateurs. Surely the gospel deserves 
to be presented as attractively as the 
popular brands of soap! Radio engi- 
neering, sound effects, continuity—all 
the phases can be improved by conse- 
crated training and effort. 

It is perhaps not necessary to point 
out all the possible uses of music in 
Christian work. As music director of a 
church—or of several in co-operation 
—a man may well use the talent with 
which he has been entrusted, Such a 
person needs knowledge of the art of 
music and also the art of worship. 


TEACHING POSITIONS 

The field of education, too, calls out 
for Christians trained for their jobs. 
Again the work is too often being done 
by people who are willing but not 
able. For this reason, many Christian 
schools of the nation are not recog- 
nized by educators as giving training 
as good as that given in non-Christian 
schools, Usually, the addition of a few 
people with the correct letters after 
their names would give the school aca- 
demic standing which would allow its 
students to proceed, after graduation, 
to further training; too, such academic 
rating would allow graduates to point 
with pride at their Alma Maters rather 
than make excuses for them, But be- 
cause the people with the proper de- 
grees are not forthcoming, the school 
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must go on doing the best it can, giv- 
ing Christian training and atmosphere 
too often without the cultural and 
scientific education which would make 
it most effective. 





ADMINISTRATIVE SKILLS 
A degree in business administration 
can be an essential for full-time ser- 
vice if that service is in the execution 
of the business and financial aspects of 
a Christian organization. Perhaps 
some of the sharpest criticism of evan- 
gelical Christianity from laymen 
comes along these lines; business deal- 
ings are not carried out in the accepted 
manner—because they are done by 
amateurs—and some one immediately 
shouts that there is crooked work 
afoot. God needs accountants who can 
show where every cent of the contri- 
butions and pledges goes. And this 
work, if it is to be done best, should 
be done neither by amateurs nor by 
those uninterested in the soul-saving 
activities of the organization. 

Executive positions in almost every 
sort of Christian organization are open 
to men with ability and training. The 
denominational and interdenomina- 
tional machinery of the church needs 
executives for city and state and na- 
tional councils. Mission boards and 
schools must be administered. But 
again, the executive should not be one 
drawn in from some unrelated field; 
he should know the work of the par- 
ticular organization and also the field 
of administration. 

Ever since its beginnings, the Chris- 
tian church has ministered to the 
needs of the underprivileged. Indeed, 
Christianity is without doubt the chief 
influence in the advance of humanitar- 
ianism through the centuries. Thus 
there is no false note in suggesting that 
a fine place for the Christian who has 











“EFFICIENCY EXPERT”’ 





iT THE ABOVE caption Time maga- 
zine, March 3, tells the unique story of 
an industrial concern in Rhode Island 
which has appointed a young minister to 
the position of “Vice-president in Charge of 
Christian Relations.” His duties are not 
specifically defined. He is “to do good as 
he is led to do it.” As this young minister 
himself sees the situation, his first duty— 
“or rather, privilege”—will probably be 
“helping out small, impoverished New Eng- 
land churches.” For this work, the company 
not only pays him a salary; it is allowing 
him an expense account which they antici- 
pate may run up to $100,000 a year. 

For a person reading that story it is diffi- 
cult to refrain from thinking of the many ' 
important things that could be accom- 
plished spiritually if a considerable number 
of industries, business concerns, or wealthy 
individuals would interest themselves in 
similar projects that would promote the 
spiritual well-being of the nation. 

—Adapted from J.C.K. Preus, 
in Lutheran Herald 





























































the ability and is willing to get the 
education is in social service. The love 
of Christ extends to the physical, men- 
tal, and spiritual needs of men, and it 
has often been pointed out that the 
one who ministers to the physical 
needs finds an open heart and mind to 
spiritual guidance. As changed hearts 
also change physical conditions, it 
would seem that the consecrated social 
service worker should be wonderfully 
successful. Orphan homes, missions, 
and other charitable organizations, as 
well as the more usual type of social 
service need people with Christ’s love 
and adequate training. 

What about a major in Home Ec? 
Perhaps the Lord is calling you to use 
your cooking and sewing ability to 
advance the work of a Christian school 
or orphanage—instead of that of a 
restaurant or clothing store. 
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Secretarial training—in all the 
modern fields of office procedure—can 
be put to good service in work which 
is directly concerned with spreading 
the gospel. Positions as church secre- 
tary, secretary to the pastor, office 
secretary for youth organizations or 
mission boards, secretarial assistant to 
Christian magazines, etc., are only a 
few of those possible. 

Mechanical training is being used 
more and more for air travel and other 
modern methods on the mission fields. 
It is perhaps not as exciting to be taxi- 
man to the one who carries the gospel 
as to be the carrier, but God is calling 
some to this work too, and He has 
equipped them with the ability to get 
the proper training for it. 


CAREERS IN HUMAN 
RELATIONSHIPS 

Summer camp work or boys’ and 
girls’ club activities offer rich oppor- 
tunities for work with young people at 
their most receptive age. Preparation 
for such work necessarily includes 
handicraft, water sports, horseback 
riding, outdoor cookery, and the like, 
—where a good major in physical edu- 
cation in college will be extremely 
useful, 

Then there are other positions 
which, though usually requiring some 
theological training, are not frequent- 
ly considered by those who think of 
full-time service. 

Youth organizations often advised 
locally by people with other full-time 
jobs need national officers and staff. 
Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship, 
for example, employed seventeen staff 
members in the United States this year 
—preparation for this particular job 
requiring four years of college and 
preferably some graduate work, Then 
too a large church usually employs a 
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Director of Youth Activities to head up 
the various programs of children and 
young people. 

Institutional chaplains have a great 
work to do among their prisoner or 
mentally deficient parishioners. The 
opportunities in a reform school, for in- 
stance, for a man properly trained and 
consecrated would appear unlimited. 
Of a different sort is the industrial 
chaplain who often works part time at 
a machine and the rest as a spiritual 
guide to the employees. Time Maga- 
zine recently reported a company that 
was prepared to spend $100,000 at 
the direction of the shop chaplain for 
physical comfort and spiritual inspira- 
tion for its employees. What an oppor- 
tunity to bring the gospel to men who 
need Christ! 

Military chaplaincy positions offer 
—in time of peace as well as war—a 
challenging opportunity for the young 
man with the training and ability to 
minister to spiritual needs of men. The 
experiment of military training for 
eighteen-year-olds seems to indicate 
the chaplain’s post as one of the most 
vital of the program—even more im- 
portant than it is among older men. 

Missionaries to the share-croppers, 
the Mexicans in work camps in the 
U.S., and the American Indians— 
though not often accorded the respect 
given foreign missionaries, neverthe- 
less do a job that needs to be done for 
Christ’s kingdom. 

Have you ever thought of taking 
your engineering degree to China or 
Afghanistan and making it count for 
more there, both in social service and 
in service to the Lord, than it might 
here? Or how about having that model 
farm in South instead of North Amer- 
ica? The role of the non-professional 
missionary is coming to the fore as 
American technical ingenuity rolls up 
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its post-war sleeves. Some training in 
the Bible and in personal evangelism 
methods—obtainable by  correspon- 
dence from many schools—will be 
helpful in the work. 

In addition to teaching extra-curric- 
ular courses in the Bible, teachers are 
needed for curricular religion courses 
taught in many public schools. Al- 
though this presentation of the Bible 
must be without theological interpre- 
tation, it must be immediately evident 
that Christians trained to meet the 
educational requirements would do a 
great service for Christ in such work. 
College curricula as well as that of 
grade and secondary schools usually 
find place for an instructorship in 
some phase of religion. 

In I Corinthians 12, the Apostle 
Paul shows very clearly that one mem- 
ber of Christ’s body.is not more essen- 
tial than another. Each has his job to 
do, and the call to secular work or to 
non-preaching Christian work should 
be just as definite as that to the min- 
istry. 

With these and innumerable: other 
jobs to be done in the field of Christian 
service and with the plain scriptural 
teaching that every Christian is to be 
called to his work, it would appear that 
the usual feeling—conscious or uncon- 
scious—that the pastor, evangelist, 
and missionary are somehow closer to 
the Lord or doing His will more cer- 
tainly than others is incorrect. Some 
are surely called to secular work as a 
means of making their livelihood 
while they “glorify God” and, by word 
and life, win others to know Christ; 
others are called to the Christian min- 
istry; and others are just as definitely 
called to develop God-given talents by 
adequate training and then to use 
those talents to-do the behind-the- 





scenes work of the many-sided task of 
making Christ known, 

These types of work are not easy. 
They offer neither the community 
favor often proffered a revered pastor, 
the near-fame of the well-known evan- 
gelist, nor the respect of the foreign 
missionary. On the other hand, these 
jobs usually do not carry the remuner- 
ation that comparable work for secular 
organizations offer. In addition, these 
positions require education which is 
usually more expensive than training 
for a preaching ministry. Also, this 
training in the secular fields often can- 
not be obtained at a Christian school 
and parents fear to allow their young 
people to go to the secular schools. 

Certainly another reason that these 
fields are in such great and obvious 
need is that young people are urged to 
think and pray seriously about the call 
of the Christian ministry whereas they 
are not told of these other possibilities. 
A boy with a serious interest in art or 
radio engineering may be discouraged 
by his pastor from doing what the Lord 
has planned for him to do in the ad- 
vance of the gospel—a job for which 
a particular talent is necessary. Often 
churches give financial aid to young 
ministerial students in their member- 
ship, but who ever heard of giving 
money to a girl in art school? 

It is high time that the world’s 
double standard for preacher and lay- 
man be set aside and that we find the 
place where God is calling us and then 
that we encourage and help others to 
do the same. 












































































































































































































A™ IN October’s Fortune reveals that 

executives believe the following things 
are involved in executive ability: Abili- 
ty to handle people (30 per cent); ability 
to make decisions (24.5 per cent); techni- 
cal or specialized knowledge (18.9 per 
cent); great capacity for work (16.2 per 
cent); ability to see things through (12.9 
per cent); imagination (10.2 per cent); 
other (1 per cent). The survey revealed 
that 94. per cent liked their job. 
















JUSTIFICATION 


By C. Norman Bart ett, S.T.D. 


OW ARE MEN to be justified? Are 
H we warranted in saying that 
there is only one way whereby the 
sinner can be made right before God? 
Is this contention theological fiction, 
or is it truth? Can it be made intelli- 
gible? 

First of all, let us ask ourselves what 
we mean when we speak of being “‘jus- 
tified.” According to the dictionary, 
to justify means to declare free from 
guilt or blame. Scripture clearly 
teaches that when the penitent sin- 
ner accepts Christ, God not only for- 
gives him, but also restores him to 
favor and regards him as if he had not 
sinned. Or, put more briefly, the guilty 
sinner is freed not only from the pen- 
alty but also from the guilt of sin. 
How can God make a man who has 
sinned to be as if he had not sinned? 

Romans 3:21-26 is the classic Scrip- 
ture passage on the doctrine of justi- 
fication. It shows that God’s grace is 
the source, Christ’s death the grounds, 
and man’s faith the means of justifi- 
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what is it? 


cation. Men are justified only through 
accepting by faith the imputed right- 
eousness which God offers them in 
Christ. “But now apart from the law 
a righteousness of God hath been 
manifested ...even the righteousness 
of God through faith in Jesus Christ 
unto all them that believe” (A.R.V.). 
In its broadest range and significance, 
the righteousness of God is his holiness 
in relation to men. Under the Old Cov- 
enant it was revealed to men, .often- 
times under the most terrifying cir- 
cumstances; and is was required of 
men, with the severest penalties at- 
tached to disobedience. An infinitely 
holy God cannot tolerate sin without 
compromising his holiness, But now 
on the basis of the full penalty for sin 
which Jesus paid on the Cross, God 
offers men a righteousness which in 
their fallen state they can never 
achieve for themselves. This righteous- 
ness has been made manifest and 
available in Jesus Christ. Through 
faith in Him the penitent sinner ac- 
quires the righteousness that God re- 
quires. 





But within God himself there was 
a necessity for an atonement for sin 
before He could pardon sinners with- 
out violating His holiness. Compro- 
mise with sin was for God impossible. 
So was it impossible that God should 
cease loving His creatures. Divine love 
coming into conflict with human sin 
meant suffering for God. We might 
liken the love of God to a river which, 
fed by perennial springs, cannot but 
flow onward irrepressibly. But this 
love must follow a course bounded on 
either side by the towering cliffs of 
His holiness. The sin of man lay di- 
rectly in the way like a steep drop in 
the bed of the river. Since the love 
of God, confined within the mighty 
walls of His holiness, could not go 
around sin compromisingly, the in- 
evitable issue was the plunging of 
eternal love over the crag of sin in a 
Niagara of redemptive love on the 
cross of Calvary. 

We do well to remind ourselves that 
the justification which has been pro- 
vided by the grace of the Father and 
effected on the cross of the Saviour is 
to be unfolded in the life of the Chris- 
tian. While not saved by good works, 
we are saved for good works (Ephe- 
sians 2:10), We do not become right- 
eous in order to merit being declared 
righteous, but we are declared right- 
eous that we may become righteous. 
We are justified by the Saviour’s 
death for us that we may be sanctified 
through the Spirit’s work in us. 

Justification and regeneration are 
inseparable in experience, That which 
has been done for us by the Saviour 
must be done in us by the Spirit. There 
can be no imputed righteousness with- 
out imparted righteousness—which is 
the being ‘made partakers of the 
divine nature” (II Peter 1:4). How 
then can this new life planted within 
us fail to bring forth the fruits of 


righteous living (Romans 6:22)? What 
confidence can we put in the testimony 
of one who claims to be justified and 
yet gives no evidence in his daily liv- 
ing that a change of heart has been 
effected? It is as if at the height of the 
flower season a man were to call upon 
a friend who boasted of having a beau- 
tiful flower garden, only to have the 
friend show him a plot of ground brist- 
ling with envelopes bearing the names 
and pictures of all kinds of lovely 
flowers. “But where is your garden?” 
asks the visitor, to be met with this 
response, ““What is the matter with 
your eyes? Do you not see all those 
envelopes? That is my garden.” Pro- 
fessions of justification with none of 
the flowers of holy living are as hollow 
and worthless as those envelope substi- 
tutes for a garden abloom with all 
manner of lovely and fragrant blos- 
soms, If we are truly justified, then 
we have been made the recipients of 
a new nature which cannot help but 
blossom forth into the flowers of 
Christlike living, If our souls are justi- 
fied before God by Christ’s death, it 
is no less true that our faith is justified 
before the world by our works. 


§ igor Most solemn office and the deepest 
mystery of the Christian Church gather 
around the cross, and the Crucified. The 
same witness is borne by the hymnody of 
the Church Catholic throughout the ages. 
The death of Christ has been the theme of 
Christian song during the persecutions of 
the early Church when they sang praises 
to their dying Lord in the catacombs, until 
the day of the modern revival and the Sal- 
vation Army. Take away the death of 
Christ and the best hymns of the Christian 
Church are without significance, . . . 
Take away the death of Christ from your 
creed and you destroy Christianity. He 
draws all men unto Himself because He 
was lifted up on the cross. Deny the signi- 
ficance of the crucifixion and the whole 
New Testament becomes a scrap of paper, 
for it is no New Testament, no new cove- 
nant except in His blood. 
—Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer 
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A Conservative Handbook for Bible Students 


Tue New Brste Hanpsoox. Edited by the 
Rev. G. T. Manley. Inter-Varsity Fellow- 
ship, London, 1947. 464 pages. Price, $3.00. 
Available from the Inter-Varsity Christian 
Fellowship, 64 E. Lake Street, Chicago 1, 
Illinois, or 30 St. Mary Street, Toronto 5, 
Ontario. 


Reviewed by Dr. Wirsur M. Smits, 
Faculty Member, Moody Bible Institute, 
Chicago. 


rT INTER-VARSITY FELLOWSHIP of Lon- 
don, England, has just issued what may 
be termed the first Bible handbook to appear 
during the past quarter of a century that 
is written from a conservative and scholarly 
viewpoint, covering the entire Scriptures. 
This volume of over 400 pages is edited by 
Rev. G. T. Manley, M.A., Sometime Fellow 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge, who has 
been assisted in the work by twenty-five 
qualified British scholars, most of them 
from churches and seminaries. 

The purpose of this handbook is stated 
in the first paragraph of the Introduction, 
namely, “To help those who read the Bible 
to enter into a fuller understanding of its 
meaning, and thus to learn the will of God, 
and to experience a closer sense of com- 
munion with Christ Himself.” The Intro- 
duction is unique in books of this type that 
have appeared during the last half-century, 
in that it emphasizes the need of the teach- 
ing of the Spirit of God, and points out the 
danger in a student’s reading too many 
books about the Bible instead of becoming 
thoroughly acquainted with the Bible itself. 

The chapters of this book are arranged 
under four major headings. Part One con- 
siders the Bible as a whole, and contains 
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six chapters on inspiration and authority, 
the text, the canon, modern criticism, mir- 
acles, and principles of interpretation— 
about one-sixth of the volume. The second 
division concerns the Old Testament, and 
begins with a chapter on the historical back- 
ground, including an excellent outline of 
Old Testament chronology. Following this, 
each book of the Old Testament is sepa- 
rately considered. Part Three is entitled 
“Toward Christ’s Coming,” and includes 
three chapters on the Messianic hope, from 
Malachi to Matthew, and the background 
of the New Testament. The final division 
concerns the New Testament and comprises 
about one-third of the book, opening with 
chapters on the life and teaching of Christ 
and concluding with a chapter on the prog- 
ress and fulness of Christian doctrine. 

In the chapter on inspiration and author- 
ity, a doctrine which is becoming of increas- 
ing importance to all students in the 
Western World, there are sections on the 
possibility of revelation, the manner of its 
coming, the work of the Holy Spirit, verbal 
inspiration, and the Bible as an infallible 
guide. These are subjects usually ignored 
in works of this type, and while the treat- 
ment is brief, it does carry satisfaction, and 
at least gives the student ground upon 
which to stand. The treatment of each book 
of the Bible is carried out, more or less, 
according to a general scheme. Thus, for 
instance, in the seven pages devoted to 
Deuteronomy, there is first a discussion of 
authorship, date, and circumstances, then 
a brief analysis and summary of its con- 
tents, and then three pages on “‘The Central 
Sanctuary,” taking up the assertion by some 
scholars that most of the material in the 
Book of Deuteronomy and the circum- 
stances there described, must be assigned 
to the age of Josiah. From this it will be 





seen that critical questions receive major 
consideration in the volume, and all the 
major statements of Biblical scholars which 
tend to destroy faith in the Scriptures as 
the Word of God are confronted in a schol- 
arly, sane, acceptable way. The authors 
are right in saying that “it is not easy to 
break away from a system of thought which 
has once taken hold of the popular mind. 
A great literature has come into existence 
in support of what is designated ‘modern 
criticism,’ and a complex system of thought 
built up round about it. To pull down an 
edifice erected with so much labour and 
scholarship, and to set up another on surer 
foundations cannot be done in a day, But 
support for the attempt has come from some 
unexpected quarters.” 

At times we believe that the critical prob- 
lems are allowed to crowd out a more thor- 
ough discussion of the contents of each book. 
For instance, in the discussion of First Peter, 
one-third of the entire matter is a discus- 
sion of the word Babylon in I Peter 5:13. 
We believe that the space given certain 
books is rather disproportionate; e.g., the 
First Epistle of John is given one-half page, 
while the much shorter and less important 
Epistle of Jude is given two pages. Here and 
there one finds statements which it is diffi- 
cult to accept; as, for instance, the declara- 
tion that Calvin was less a scholar than 
Luther. Many would disagree with this. 
Also, I have never thought that the proph- 
ecy of Balaam in Numbers 24 concerning 
the “Star out of Jacob” could have any- 
thing to do with the star that led the wise 
men to Bethlehem. One is a symbol, the 
other a literal astronomical phenomenon. 
One regrets that no bibliography appears 
anywhere in the book. This would have 
been of value. The index is quite thoroughly 
done, but some names were omitted which 
should have been inserted in view of their 
prominence in the text. 

After going through the book with some 
care, My own opinion is that the most 
thorough work in the discussion of separate 
books of the Bible is in relation to the 
epistles of Paul. The book is not exhaustive, 
but on the whole it is the best brief, clearly 
written, conservative handbook of the Bible 
now available, everywhere breathing a 


spirit of devotion to Christ and insisting 
upon personal faith in Him and an obedi- 
ence to the teachings of the Word of God. 

The book is not to be compared with the 
larger, more scholarly—albeit more liberal 
—work edited by T. W. Manson in 1939, 
A Companion to the Bible. The Cambridge 
University’s A Companion to Biblical 
Studies, the work by Manson, and the one 
we are here reviewing by Manley each 
has a unique place, and all should be on 
the desk of a careful student of the Scrip- 
tures. If, however, I were asked which one 
should be placed first in the hands of a 
college student who wanted to know some- 
thing about the Bible, I would say by all 
means The New Bible Handbook edited 
by Manley. 


ao THE PAGEs of the Bible, it is the 
Lord whom the Christian seeks; and 
there is still an Emamus road experience 
for the soul to whom the risen Christ, “be- 
ginning at Moses and all the prophets” ex- 
pounds “in all the Scriptures the things 
concerning Himself.’ This experience, 
however, will come only to those who rec- 
ognize their need for such spiritual enlight- 
enment. 

The full meaning of Scripture, the truth 
it was written to reveal, can become clear 
to us only as the Spirit of God gives us 
insight and enables us to understand. We 
need, therefore, to approach all Bible study 
in prayerful dependence upon God. It is 
also necessary to remember that the Spirit 
of God reveals the divine truth not to sat- 
isfy curiosity or mere intellectual interest, 
but to promote active obedience. T heoreti- 
cal assent alone will not do. What is re- 
quired is a practical faith and a responsive 
readiness personally to apply and to obey 
the truth discerned. 

This privilege of being able to under- 
stand by the anointing of the Spirit is God’s 
gift to every believer Yet experience shows 
that no one individual alone can see all 
truth. It is only in fellowship with others 
that he can hope to grasp the wealth and 
wonder of the divine purposes. 


—From the Introduction to 


The New Bible Handbook 
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Your daily Quiet Time with the Lord through His Word and through 
prayer is as important to your spiritual well being as daily food is to 
your physical well being. Don’t neglect it! These questions may help 
in your meditation: 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 1 

HEBREWS 12:1-17 (1) If I fail to keep my 
eyes on the true goal, what is the inevitable 
result? Patience in v. 1 means “endurance,” 
same Greek stem as “endured” in vv. 2, 3. 
This is significant. Why? (2) Behind all 
the trials and oppositions of life, what is 
my Father’s loving purpose? Of what is the 
very discipline a proof? Cp. Christ’s com- 
mand for such times, Matt. 5:12. (3) Sin 
is as contagious as disease. Am I guilty 
of the sin here spoken of as likely to infect 
others? What is the only cure? (4) Cp. 
Esau’s example with 6:6 and 10:26—solemn 
warnings against wilful sins, 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 2 

HeEpreEws 12:18-29 (1) Study the contrast 
between the terror of the giving of the Law 
—the Old Covenant (Ex. 19:16-19)—and 
the joyous confidence of the New Covenant 
(vv. 18-24.). (2) Consider the awful danger 
of refusing the grace of God (v. 25). (3) In 
the light of the wonder, permanence, and 
power of Christ and His Kingdom, is our 
presentation of Christ and His gospel in 
keeping with His person and work? Is there 
that reverence and awe, that fear of the 
Lord which is the beginning of wisdom, in 
my relationship with Him? 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 3 

Heprews 13:1-14. (1) Each of us needs to 
resist the temptation of v. 5—the love of 
money. What promise of God is the unfail- 
ing weapon against a materialistic outlook 
on life? (2) Does v. 7 tell us to imitate the 
acts of great men like Peter, Paul, C. T. 
Studd or D. L. Moody? In what one respect 
are such to be our examples? Note the cau- 
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tion, “considering the issue of their life,” 
and the immediate warning in v. 9. What 
encouragement does v. 8 offer those of us 
who gaze in awe at the achievement of 
other Christians? (3) This whole epistle 
has been written to urge the command of 
v. 13. Am I willing to follow Christ when 
that means exclusion from former circles 
of friendship or from former places of wor- 
ship? Does my love for Christ outweigh 
the contempt of my relatives or fellow- 
students? Cp. 12:2. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 4 

HEBREWS 13:15-25 (1) What two kinds of 
sacrifice does God now desire? Notice that 
one has to do with God, the other with our 
fellow men. “Communicate” means _ to 
share with others. (2) Do I resent the con- 
cern of my parents, Sunday school teacher 
or pastor over my conduct? If they are im- 
pelled by the motive of v. 17, how should 
I cooperate with them? (3) What is the 
only way by which I can do anything to 
please God? Is this my chief ambition? 
Cp. II Tim. 2:15. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 5 

Leviticus 10 (1) Contrast the fire which 
fell in 9:24 with that of 10:2. What two 
attributes of God do they illustrate? (Ps. 
101:1) (2) Aaron held his peace (v. 3). 
In sorrow and trials why should a Chris- 
tian not wail and weep as do others? What 
consideration must come first (Matt. 10: 
37)? (3) Does strong drink affect one’s 
judgment (Isa. 28:7)? When is our service 
as priests over so that we may be free to 
indulge ourselves (I Cor, 6:19, 20)? (4.) Ab- 
sorption in grief often leads to neglect of 
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duty (vv. 16-20). But God knows our frailty 
and pities His children (Ps. 103:13). Note 
how this chapter opens with positive sin 
and God’s judgment and ends with negative 
failure and God’s forbearance. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 6 

Leviticus 11 (1) The key of this chapter 
and indeed of the whole book is found in 
v. 44a. What is the only basis there set forth 
for communion between a holy God and 
sinful men? Cp. Heb. 12:14. (2) The out- 
ward ordinances to this end had a spiritual 
meaning. What is the spiritual counterpart 
of the distinctions to be observed in regard 
to physical nourishment? Read Phil. 4:8. 
Do I use discernment in absorbing what 
I read and hear? Cp. Heb. 5:14. (3) God 
knew the virulence of germs and provided 
laws of protection long before scientists dis- 
covered the reason for such laws. Obedi- 
ence saved many a life. Am I, in my igno- 
rance of unseen spiritual microbes, willing 
to live by what the N.T. commands as 
essential for spiritual health? Cp. Eph. 6: 
12, 13. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 7 

Leviticus 12 (1) What is here taught as 
to the natural processes of birth in God’s 
sight? Cp. Ps. 51:5 and Job 25:4. Do I 
continually recognize Rom. 7:18 and hum- 
bly seek cleansing in God’s way? (2) Did 
the woman’s restoration to the worship of 
the sanctuary depend on the greatness of 
her offering or on the significance of a 
blood atonement? Praise God that the 
weakest faith and humblest intellect can 
receive the cleansing and acceptance of 
God by a simple act of obedience. (3) Why 
did God allow the variations of v. 8? Did 
Mary offer a lamb for purification after 
bearing the Saviour? (Luke 2:24). Is this 
not another instance of the humbling of 
Phil, 2:7-8? 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 8 

Leviticus 13 (1) Note exactness of in- 
structions here—to prevent exclusion on the 
basis of a mistaken diagnosis. Of what is 
leprosy a type, and what is the only thing 
that will exclude us from God’s presence? 


Cp. Isa. 59:2. (2) Is sin contagious? Have 
I passed on any of its germs—doubts, un- 
kind gossip, irritability or laxness in 
prayer? (3) Weuld it not seem worse to 
us to be covered with the plague (vv. 12, 
13)? But here the evil is no longer actively 
working. Only its ravages remain. What is 
God’s only remedy for sin? See I Jn. 1:7. 
Who only has the authority to pronounce 
a man clean? Shall we go to our great High 
Priest and cry “Search me...and see if 
there be any wicked way in me” (Ps. 139: 
23, 24)? 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 9 

Leviticus 14. (1) Here is a beautiful pic- 
ture of the two aspects of Christ’s atone- 
ment—His death and resurrection. After 
the death of the first bird, the living bird 
mounted up to heaven bearing on its wing 
the shed blood of the sacrifice. What is the 
central feature of our faith? See I Cor. 
15:17. What is the proof of God’s acceptance 
of Christ’s sacrifice (Acts 17:31)? (2) The 
anointing with oil followed the sprinkling 
with blood. Cp. I Jn. 1:7 with I Jn. 2:20 
(unction means anointing). What was im- 
plied by its application to the ear, thumb, 
and toe? Have I allowed Christ my High 
Priest to sanctify me in each of these re- 
spects? (3) Can sin dwell in a house? Are 
certain environments dangerous to the 
health of a Christian? How do the laws of 
leprosy serve to reveal the character of sin 
and why God hates it so? 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 10 

Leviticus 15 (1) This chapter speaks of 
the defilement that comes from what we 
are naturally. Cp. Christ’s words, Mark 
7:15. (2) Although the various issues 
spoken of here came from natural causes, 
yet the individual concerned was thereby 
rendered unfit for the worship of God (v. 
31). How could cleansing be effected? 
(3) There are many natural things which, 
though not of themselves sinful, may—if 
unrestrained—mar my communion with 
God, e.g. a sense of humor, a love of conver- 
sation, or the desire to be thought well of 
by others. Are these inner natural impulses 
under the Spirit’s control, or do they rush 
forth unchecked and so cause spiritual de- 
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filement? What provision has God made for 
cleansing? Consider Eph. 5:26, and cp. Jn. 
15:3 and Ps, 119:9. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 11 

Leviticus 16 (1) What was the great pur- 
pose in the yearly day of atonement? Al- 
though the tabernacle had been constructed 
to allow God to dwell in the midst of His 
people, why did God limit the communion 
between Himself and even the high priest 
on behalf of the people (vv. 2, 16)? (2) 
What was the fundamental conception of 
the scapegoat? Of whom was this goat a 
picture? Cp. Isa. 53:6 and I Pet. 2:24. 
(3) Why is a yearly day of atonement no 
longer necessary and quite ineffective? Re- 
call Heb. 10. Need the barrier that re- 
stricted Israel’s frequent communion with 
God restrict me now? May I come “at all 
times” into His presence? 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 12 

Leviticus 17 (1) God desired that the 
shedding of blood should always speak of 
atonement to His people. When in the wil- 
derness, then, what was His law concerning 
the slaughter of animals for food? Contrast 
this attitude with the prevailing heathen 
one (v. 7) and cp. I Cor. 10:20, 28. (2) The 
thought here is not primarily of the burnt 
offering but of the peace offering, which 
was presented to God. His portion and the 
priests’ were taken out and the remainder 
given to the offerer for food. What kind of 
a relationship did this establish between 
God and men? Cp. I Cor. 10:18. (3) Have 
I as a Christian the right to do anything, 
even the ordinary act of eating, just for my 
own enjoyment and without reference to 
God? Meditate on I Cor. 10:31. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 13 

Leviticus 18 (1) Why is the phrase “I am 
the Lorp your God” repeated so many 
times in this chapter? What reaction was 
this truth to have upon Israel? Cp. 19:2. 
(2) Discover why God decreed the utter 
extermination of the Canaanites. After 
whom are the people of God to pattern their 
lives? Am I content to adopt the standards 
of the world (v. 3)? (3) In the light of this 
chapter read Matt. 5:28 and II Cor. 7:1. 
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praying for grace to be made pure not only 
in the sight of men but also in the sight of 


God. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 14 

Leviticus 19 (1) What is still the incen- 
tive and reason for upright conduct? How 
does this differ from morality based on an 
abstract sense of duty? (2) Observe here 
the practical implications of the Ten Com- 
mandments. Which of these can be summed 
up under the law of love towards one’s 
neighbor? Are the laws of vv. 16, 17, 18, 32, 
34. being fulfilled in me as I walk by the 
Spirit’s power (Rom. 8:4)? (3) What is 
the important principle of v. 19? Cp. II Cor. 
6:14. Am I sowing mingled seed? See Gal. 
6:8. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 15 

Leviticus 20 (1) Molech was the national 
god of the Ammonites to whom children 
were commonly sacrificed by fire (II Kings 
23:10). Does God teach that parents have 
the right to deal with their children as they 
like? What is their responsibility and that 
of others for their children (v. 4)? (2) The 
primary meaning of “sanctify” is to sep- 
arate or set apart (vv. 7, 26). From whom 
and from what were the Israelites to be 
separated? Am I so like the world that men 
fail to see any difference? (3) For whom 
and for what were they separated (v. 26)? 
How. was this sanctification to take place? 
Am I to separate myself from others? Can 
I sanctify myself? Memorize v. 26 in the 
light of John 17:15-19. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 16 


Leviticus 21 (1) The nearer one comes 
to God, the more essential it is to maintain 
holiness. How was this shown in the case 
of a priest? In what respects did he have 
to control his natural feelings? Have I, as 
a Christian, the right to marry just as I 
please? (2) What was the stipulation con- 
cerning the marriage of the high priest? 
The figure of marriage is also used concern- 
ing our Great High Priest. What must be 
the character of His bride? Read II Cor. 
11:2 and Rev. 19:7. Are my deepest spir- 
itual affections being reserved only for Him 
(v. 14)? (3) As there are physical defec- 








tives, so there are spiritual defectives. Am 
I spiritually blind (II Pet. 1:9) or lame 
(Heb. 12:13) or dwarfed and stunted in 
growth? For such note the handicap (v. 21)» 
and yet the mercy (v. 22). 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 17 

Leviticus 22 (1) Chap. 214 sets forth God’s 
demand for an unblemished priest (v. 21), 
and chap. 22 His demand for a perfect sac- 
rifice (v. 21). Although only Christ per- 
fectly fulfilled these types, yet God’s stan- 
dard for His priests and for the sacrifices 
they offer has not changed. How can this 
begin to be realized? See I Pet. 2:5. (2) 
Why did the priest have to be so very par- 
ticular as to his contacts (vv. 4, 5)? Do I 
realize how easily my daily contacts may 
defile me? What is the remedy (v. 6)? 
(3) Why did God bring Israel out of the 
land of Egypt (v. 33)? For what purpose 
has He redeemed me? Consider Tit. 2:14. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 18 

Leviticus 23 (1) Observe the repeated 
words “in all your dwellings” (vv. 3, 14, 
21). God’s feasts were to be celebrated not 
just by priests but in every home. Am I as 
careful to honor God in the privacy of my 
home as in the public worship at church? 
(2) What would it mean in my life if I 
were to adopt the principle of v. 14.2 What 
is my first thought on receiving some tan- 
gible reward for my labors? To satisfy my 
own desires? (3) Every six months (vv. 6, 
39) Israel was to spend a whole week in 
a special way (1st month corresponds to 
our April, 7th to October) to remind them 
of their relationship to God, Observe how 
each event of agricultural or national sig- 
nificance was solemnized by the various 
feasts. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 19 

Leviticus 24. (1) What is emphasized 
three times in connection with the oil for 
the candlestick? Remembering that oil is 
a type of the Holy Spirit, what is constantly 
needed in my life to produce a steady light 


for the Lord? Cp. Matt. 5:16. (2) The bread 
of vv. 5-9 was called “shewbread” because 
it was continually on display before the 
Lord. Whose life alone could bear the con- 
tinual scrutiny of the Lord and still be pro- 
nounced holy? (3) Which commandment 
was broken in v. 11? Already Israel had 
transgressed the first and second (Ex. 32). 
This terrible sin was the outcome of an 
alliance between what was of God and what 
was of the world (v. 10). Think this over. 
Am I in any danger of such an alliance? 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 20 


Leviticus 25 (1) What consideration was 
to govern Israel in their attitude both to- 
wards the land of Canaan and towards their 
fellow-Israelites (vv. 23, 42)? Does this 
thought influence my dealings with other 
Christians? Cp. Rom. 14:4. (2) What was 
the Lord’s purpose in the sabbatical year? 
For whose sake was it given? Cp. Mark 2: 
27. What blessing is in store for those who 
obey God’s provision for rest? See vv. 20- 
22. (3) What practical effect was the jubilee 
to have on men’s dealings with one another 
(vv. 14-17)? As Christians, we too look for- 
ward to “the times of restitution of all 
things” (Acts 3:21). Am I estimating the 
value of things here in relation to the Lord’s 
return? Cp. I Cor. 7:29-31. 


Query mary a oc 


After you have finished answering each 
day’s specific questions, review by answer- 
ing these important queries: 

1. Is there any example for me to seek to 
follow by God’s help? 


2. Is there a command to be obeyed? 


3. Is there a sin for me to avoid or to 
forsake? 

4. Is there a promise for me to claim; if 
so, what are its conditions? 

5. What does this passage teach me (by 
illustration or statement) about Jesus 
Christ, God, myself, His will for my life? 

6. Is there something in this passage 
which should be my prayer for today? 








THURSDAY, AUGUST 21 

Leviticus 26 (1) Upon what has the mate- 
rial prosperity of Israel as a nation always 
depended? God has made them His great 
object lesson to the world. Why have the 
Jews been scattered among all nations? 
With v. 33 cp. Deut. 28:64. (2) Is God's 


punishment merely retributive? Note 5 dis- 
tinct stages of chastisement (vv. 14, 18, 21, 
23-24, 27-28). What end did He have con- 
stantly in view? What does it mean to “ac- 
cept” (v. 41) His punishment? Read the 
fulfilment of vv. 40, 41 in Dan. 9:4-14. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 22 

Leviticus 27 (1) This chapter speaks of 
the various kinds of pledges a man may 
make unto the Lord, and His true estima- 
tion of their value. Cp. Hannah’s vow (I 
Sam. 1:11), (2) When I willingly devote 
my life, home or possessions to the Lord, 
men may under or overvalue the sacrifice. 
Who alone had the right to evaluate an 
Israelite’s gift of consecration (v. 12)? Does 
my devotion measure up (v. 8) to the divine 
estimation of what it should be due to my 
spiritual age and opportunities? (3) Vv. 26, 
30, 32 remind us that certain things are 
already the Lord’s due. Is it therefore a 
great act of devotion to give the Lorfl a 
tenth of my income? 


OC Venwbers 


This book receives its name from the double 
numbering of Israel, as ordered of God, in 
the wilderness of Sinai (ch. 1) and again in 
the plains of Moab (ch. 26) thirty-eight 
years later. 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 23 

Numpsers 1 (1) Did the 603,550 numbered 
(v. 46) represent the total number of Israel- 
ites who left Egypt? Which ones did God 
choose to be numbered? Am I spiritually 
among those able to go forth to ‘war? Cp. 
I Tim. 6:12. (2) Am] prouder of my earth- 
ly pedigree (v. 18) than of my status as 
a member of God’s family? See Eph. 3:15. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 24 
Numbers 2 (1) Sketch a plan of the tribes 
encamped in four groups, east, north, south 
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and west around the tabernacle and the 
Levites in the midst. (2) Each tribe of 
Israel had its own place in God’s planned 
order, Have I ascertained my place? Is the 
choice to be mine or God’s? (3) What was 
the center of the camp towards which all 
tents faced (v. 2)? Are my eyes turned to 
God to discern the first moving of the cloud? 
at 


MONDAY, AUGUST 25 


Numbers 3 (1) Why were the Levites not 
numbered among the Israelites? Cp. 2:23 
with 3:9. (2) Here we see God’s sover- 
eignty. Although all souls are His (Ezek. 
18:4), God had a special claim upon the 
firstborn, Why? (v. 13). To represent these 
God chose all the Levites (v. 41). So deliv- 
erance from death carried with it the obli- 
gation of life-time service to the deliverer. 
Do I recognize this principle? (3) How 
were the firstborn Israelites that remained 
over and above the Levites redeemed? Can 
we now be redeemed in that way? See 
I Pet. 1:18, 19. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 26 

Numpsers 4 (1) Note God’s concern over 
every detail of His service. Do I sometimes 
think carelessness in details unimportant 
as long as my heart is right? But is it right 
if I am indifferent to God’s wishes? (2) Who 
appointed men to each duty? Cp. I Cor, 12, 
esp. v. 18. Do I live in the consciousness 
that my lot is an appointed one? (3) What 
does v. 20 teach us of God’s holiness and 
man’s natural condition? What difference 
is there for believers since Christ’s death? 
See Heb. 10:18-22. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 27 

Numsers*, (1) The physical and spiritual 
safety of the camp was to be safeguarded 
by separation from active evil (leprosy) 
and from possible sources of contagion. For 
what reason? What is the spiritual lesson 
in this? Cp. I Thess. 5:23. (2) Is it enough 
to say “I am sorry” when I have wronged 
someone? Should the Christian be guided 
by the law in v. 7? See Luke 19:8. (3) God 
would not have even the suspicion of sin 
to mar the peace of His children’s hearts. 
So a way is provided to have suspicious 
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matters clearly tried (vv. 11-31). Do I give 
vent to suspicious thoughts in gossip or do 
I bring them before the Lord for Him to 
clarify? 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 28 

Numsers 6 (1) Why was the Nazarite to 
separate himself from certain things ordi- 
narily legitimate for others? Note his sep- 
aration “from” was based on his separation 
“unto.”” Does my devotion to God supersede 
my desire for the pleasures of this life and 
also my natural family affections? (2) Have 
I been untrue to my vow of surrender to 
Christ? If so, has this been confessed and 
forgiven (vv. 9-12)? (3) In wv, 24-26 what 
definite meaning is given to the word 
“bless,” so often vaguely used? Is this my 
daily expectation for myself and others? 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 29 

Numbers 7 (1) This chapter records the 
offerings of the princes of each tribe to God. 
V. 5 summarizes God’s attitude and use of 
these offerings. (2) What kinds of offerings 
may I make to God and how can these be 
used in the worship and service of Jesus 
Christ? (3) Note the precision with which 
each gift is described individually. What 
does such a record in God’s Word teach us 
about our God? Cp. Luke 21:1, 2. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 30 
Numpers 8 (1) Light in Scripture speaks 


of testimony. Cp. Matt. 5: 14-16. Observe the 
lamps were to illumine not themselves but 


the candlestick (v. 2). So we who are bear- 
ers of light must shine to illuminate not 
ourselves but Christ the Giver of light. 
(2) The light in the sanctuary symbolically 
represents the two ways of letting our light 
shine—as in c. 7 in the willing presentation 
of our means and in c, 8 in the consecration 
of our lives. (3) Think through the phrase 
used 4 times of the Levites (vv. 11, 13, 15, 
21)—“offer them for an offering unto the 
Lord.” How does this shed light on Rom. 
12:1 and on God’s desire for living sacri- 
fices? But what must take place in a man 
before God can accept his service (vv. 21, 
22)? And what is the only way this can be 
done? Cp. v. 12 with I Jn. 1:7. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 31 

Numpsers g (1) The passover feast was so 
important that a special provision was made 
for those unable to celebrate it at the ap- 
pointed time. (Cp. v. 1 with v. 11). What 
corresponding memorial feast is it the 
Christian’s privilege and duty to keep? Read 
I Cor. 5:7, 8 and 11:23-26. (2) Meditate 
on the picture of Israel’s complete depen- 
dence upon God for guidance as they jour- 
neyed through a trackless wilderness, What 
one thing is required of man if he would 
enjoy God’s continual guidance? (3) Am I 
planning my own course for the school year 
soon to commence, or am I determined to 
fulfil God’s plan, whether it involves stay- 
ing in the same place or going somewhere 
unknown? 


MISSIONARIES NEED TO PRAY TOO 


Prayer neglected is a certain sign of work performed in the energy of the 
flesh. On the other hand, only he who understands the spiritual nature of his 
task and the impossibility of accomplishing anything without the moving of 


the Holy Spirit, will delight to take part in the work of intercession. . ‘In such 
work the weakest may wax strong. With few talents, with few early advantages, 
with few academic honors or none, with a comparatively feeble grasp of the 
native language, and with indifferent health, the missionary may yet labor 
effectively in prayer and leave behind him the lasting fruit of a spiritual mini- 
stry. Conversely, by failure to know the Lord in constant dependent prayer, 
the gifted missionary may fail altogether. . . .’ 

The prospective missionary needs, therefore, to exercise continually the most 
rigid self-discipline in resolutely turning away from other claims, in resisting 
the enticement of agreeable studies, in overcoming outward distraction and in- 
ward disinclination so that he may give himself continually to prayer. 

—Row.anp Hoosen in /n Training 
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AFF MEMBER Evelyn Hayden who has 

been contacting a number of New Eng- 
land campuses since the first of the year 
reports encouraging growth in several 
places. Looking forward to increased activ- 
ity next fall is the newly organized weekly 
Bible study group at Yale University. A 
half dozen students at Rhode Island State 
College interested in organizing a Christian 
testimony on campus exactly doubled them- 
selves when they met two days later for a 
brief Bible study and business session. ““En- 
thusiastic and energetic” characterize the 
strictly feminine group at Mount Holyoke 
College, composed of over two dozen. 

A spring issue of Prophecy Monthly con- 
tains an urgent appeal from a Japanese 
missionary for Protestant Christians to 
awaken to the needs of that country: 

“One can hardly imagine the distress 
and confusion of the teacher class in Japan. 
Until now they had been told just what to 
teach and the aggrandizement of Japan has 
been the center. 

“_. Now they are told that they must 
not make the Emperor the center of the 
educational system . . . they say, ‘If we may 
not make Japan the goal and the Emperor 
the center of our teaching, what is to be 
our objective?’...Can you not imagine 
their confusion of mind? It is a wonderful 
privilege to talk to them of God.... 

“But my heart is breaking at the slowness 
of the Protestant Church to get on the job. 
Catholic missionaries are coming in droves 
and Communists are working at blood heat. 

“Sometimes I can hardly contain myself 
when I think of the opportunity—and so 
few to meet it. Great programs for educa- 
tion are being worked up. Now, before these 
things get under way, is the time to reach 
the people for Christ....Oh, that the 
church in America would see the need and 
hasten to Japan with missonaries!” 


The IVCF group at Bradley University, 
Peoria, Illinois, culminated their year’s ac- 
tivities with a banquet at which Bob Finley, 
former and future staff member of IVCF, 
was the speaker. Special ‘“‘on their toes” 
award goes to this group for including high © 
school seniors when sending out banquet 
invitations, in order to acquaint this college- 4 
potential body of young people with the ™ 
workings of IVCF on campus. ‘ 

Kansas State College IVCF’ers are anx- 
ious that their campus witness this fall be 
unusually keen and positive. To that end, 
several of them are taking courses of study 
at various Bible institutes this summer to 
bolster their understanding of the Word. 

Interest and attendance were both above 
average, according to reports received, at 
the annual IVCF summer conference at 
Keswick Grove, New Jersey. Speakers in- 
cluded Rev. Richard Seume, Horace J. Mc’ 
Guill, Bishop Subhan, J. Christy Wilson, Jr.,] 
C. Stacey Woods, and Jane Hollingsworth, 
The daily attendance was considerably over 
100, with the ranks swelling to even larger 
numbers over the week end. 

Somewhat smaller in number was the 
conference at Camp Pinnacle, New York, 
held simultaneously with the Keswick Con- 
ference. In line with the strong missionary 
emphasis, a number of students expressed 
the desire to serve the Lord on the mission 
field. Four of those who attended found 
Christ as Saviour during the conference. 
Dr. T. Norton Sterrett, Rev. George Bell 
of the China Inland Mission, and IVCF staff 
members Joseph T. Bayly, Evelyn Hay-! 
den, Nancy Coull, and Gunnar Hoglund’ 
were the speakers. A point of daily interest 
was the baseball feud between two evenly” 
matched teams, the Cornell Corns captained’ 
by Paul Edwards, and the Boston Bums 
under Paul Johnson. 








